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SOUTHERN TEXTILES AND THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN TRADE. 


In just one article of cotton goods imported into Argen- 
tina in 1908 the United States led the world. Of an im- 
portation of cotton flour bags amounting to $427,670, the 
United States furnished 76.6 per cent. When we consider, 
however, that Argentina is the largest importer of cotton 
goods in South America and that its purehases for the year 
1909 amounted to $32,579,535; when with only about an 
eighth of the population of South America living within its 
boundaries, its imports of cotton goods amount to over a 
fourth of that continent’s total trade in textiles; only then 
can we appreciate the absurd fact that searcely any of 
these goods are from the United States except cotton bags, 
yarn and duck. 

The total imports of Argentina in 1909 amounted to 
$302,756,095, of which the United States furnished only 
$43,068,829, or a little over 14 per cent. The total imports 
of Brazil for the six months ended June 30,.1909, on a 
list of certain articles which are chosen as being of par- 
ticular interest to American exporters and which amount 
to about two-thirds of the total imports, were $81,910,736, 
of which the United States furnished $10,399,487, or not 
quite 1214 per cent. Brazilian imports of manufactures 
of cotton for that period totalled $5,397,111, of which the 
United States furnished only $203,626, or not quite 4 per 
cent. During the same period in 1910 the total Brazilian 
imports on this same list were $103,144,786, of which the 
United States furnished $14,313,891, or a trifle over 13 
per cent. However in 1910 the total imports of manufac- 
tures of cotton increased to $8,196,415, of which the 
United States furnished $245,265, or a little less than 3 
per cent. 

These figures indicate a lack of interest or a lack of 
determination on the part of the American exporter in 
past years, for which it is diffieult to account. Brazilian 
trade conditions have been carefully exploited for years 
by European countries, particularly by England and Ger- 
many. Passenger and freight steamers from Europe make 
regular and frequent ealls at all South American Atiantic 
coast ports and nearly every city of reasonable size con- 
tains a local branch of some European banking house. 

American merchants and bankers should at once emulate 
this foreign example and establish branch houses in all the 
principal South American ports and also seek trade rela- 
tions with the interior cities. They should not wait for 
the establishment of an American merchant marine, but 
act at onee. It is probable that the American merchant 
marine will soon be a substantial fact. It must become so, 
as it is absolutely necessary in order to secure to this eoun- 
try the fullest development of this great South American 
trade. 

What it means to the Southern States is even more than 
appears at first glance: With their unequaled geographical 
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position in relation to these ports; with the raw material 
growing in their fertile valleys; with the factories in their 
midst to convert this raw material into cotton fabries; with 
finishing plants located in their own section; and with 
numberless railroads to transport the finished material to 
their own ports for trans-shipment, it remains only for 
Congress to assist in the re-establishment of an American 
merchant marine to start in motion this vast mechanism of 
South American trade in textiles. Note also, that no men- 
tion is made of the beneficial results for the South that will 
be derived from the increased trade in coal, iron and other 
produets. 

Every man in the Southern States who is interested in 
the prosperity and future welfare of this section, should 
use every ounce of his personal influence with his repre- 
sentative at Washington to aid in securing the passage of 
the Gallinger bill, or some other bill caleulated to attain 
the same end—the re-establishment of an American mer- 
ehant marine. 

The following statement made by C. U. Carpenter, 
president of the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., in a recent 
interview expresses the situation in a nutshell: 

“Our political friends in Washington have not the slight- 
est conception of the great importance to the American 
manufacturer and the American workingman of the im- 
proving of traveling and shipping facilities, especially with 
South America. Through our negligence we are deliber- 
ately throwing away opportunities which years from now 
will be worth hundreds of millions of dollars annually to 
this country.” 

The United States is Brazil’s best customer, a fact that 
no one appreciates more than Brazil. The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment has already established a preferential tariff in 
favor of certain American manufactures to the extent of 
20 per cent., and with improved trade relations there would 
no doubt arise many other favorable conditions. What is 
true of Brazil is equally true of all other South American 
countries bordering the Atlantic coast, and as soon as the 
Panama canal is completed, will also be true of the Pacific 
coast countries. 


COTTON WASTE AS A BY-PRODUCT. 


The time is fast approaching, if in fact it has not already 
arrived, when cotton manufacturers will cease to make an- 
nual contracts with some waste dealer to assort and clean 
or otherwise convert their mill waste into a marketable 
product. For many years this waste deal has been a worry 
to the mill treasurer until consummated, as all he could re- 
claim on a waste contract was so much gain from what was 
otherwise a clear loss. As the loss in mill waste between 
the raw state and the finished product is approximately 17 
per cent., anything that can be reclaimed in any manner is 
worth considering. As the price of the raw material advan- 
ees, the loss in mill waste, while no larger from a percen- 
tage standpoint, begins to assume greater prominence in 
the annual reports from a dollars and cents point of view. 
The fact that no one mill produces enough waste to warrant 
a converting plant of its own, was for a long time a deter- 
rent factor, but as the community of interest idea became 
better known and corporation mergers more common, and 
with this waste loss item assuming more importance year 
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after year, it was only natural that mill officials should have 
united and worked out plans for mutual benefit. 

A year ago some Massachusetts mills started a combina- 
tion converting plant in Lowell. That the plant has proved 
successful is to be inferred from the report that they have 
just leased a large property and are to double their capacity. 
Last year a number of treasurers of Fall River mills formed 
a syndicate to pool their wastes and sell it to the highest 
bidder, local or foreign, but recently they have organized 
as corporations and leased two mill properties with an op- 
tion for buying, which they have equipped for assorting, 
cleaning and eonverting waste. 

There is little doubt that Southern mill men are also 
quietly discussing this problem and the developments of 
the next few years will probably show the bulk of the mill 
waste business under the control of the cotton manufac- 
turers. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS VOTE FOR 
CURTAILMENT. 


The question of production curtailment has been one of 
the issues of the month with the manufacturers of cotton 
yarns and fabries in both the South and the North. Meet- 
ings were held at Atlanta and Spartanburg in the South 
and Fall River in the North, the outeome of which was a 
general vote to curtail. Periods named varied, but will be 
approximtaely five weeks in the South and four weeks in 
New England, although there are mills in both sections that 
announce their intention to continue running full time be- 
eause of the number of orders on hand. 

Curtailment of production already exists in many mills 
both North and South, inasmuch as many manufacturers 
are not running up to the limit of their production. With 
the market in its present flat condition however it was 
deemed advisable to continue this curtailment for a longer 
period. The depression is not caused, as many suppose, 
by the high price of raw eotton, but rather because of the 
instability of that price on the exchanges. Buyers of both 
raw cotton and finished fabric wish to do business, but 
have no desire to burn their fingers by getting caught in 
a manipulated market. 


TRADE PROSPECTS FOR 1911. 


The year’s end found the most of the mills with empty 
warehouses and with very small stocks of goods in the 
hands of selling agents at distributing points. Through- 
out 1910 buying was on the hand-to-mouth principle. Cau- 
tion in manufacturing and in buying by large distributing 
interests was carried to extreme lengths, so much so, that 
in many products of cotton, demands exceeded supplies 
available for consumers. Several of the larger syndicates 
that control chains of department stores relate that early in 
the autumn retail demands for certain kinds of cotton fab- 
ries were so large and so mach beyond the ability of certain 
domestic makers to supply, that foreign markets were drawn 
upon. In a number of instances, British goods cabled for 
were landed in New York in just six days from the time 
the cablegram was received. One very large trade for Ger- 
man goods, which were required to fill orders taken by a 
New York house that owns largely in domestic mills mak- 
ing the kinds of goods of which the domestic supply was 
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short, completed their orders by cable and had the answer 
back in six minutes. In seven days the goods were in New 
York. With reference to the prospects for trade, mill 
agents in New England, New York and New Jersey give it 
as their opinion that business is going to be good, and well 
in advance of 1910 in most of the fabries of cotton in gen- 
eral demand in industrial and farming districts. For about 
six months of last year, a number of the large dyeing mills 
in and near New York City that specialize in linings for 
tailors and dressmakers, ran short time only because of 
their inability to obtain adequate stocks of cloth. One dye- 
ing eoncern in northern New Jersey that bought heavily in 
unbleached goods early in the year was able to fill all orders, 
and end the year with its highest record of output. 

In the building of new and the improvement of old cot- 
ton fabrie mills, and in the betterment of textile machinery 
making plants in New England and the Middle States, a 
large degree of activity existed throughout the past year. 
The expenditures aggregated $14,000,000. Plans for work 
on the boards of constructional engineers for textile mills in 
the Eastern and Middle States is estimated at $8,000,000 
which will be largely expended in the first six months of 
this year. The hot pace that has been set by the modernly 
equipped mills East and South has brought about conditions 
under which it is easy to induce the Directors of mills that 
ought to be bettered in their machinery or fabrics, to vote 
that the improvements be made. This is a condition of to- 
day that is commented upon by all makers of textile ma- 
chinery. In times when competition was not keen and 
when the technical man was uncommon in the textile in- 
dustry, salesmen for improved machinery had io spend a 
long period in doing what was called “missionary worl,” be- 
fore they booked orders from conservative mill operators. 
To-day, the man who is selling something of rea! meri‘ in 
the machinery or supply lines is met more than half way by 
the mill operators. 

Among projects talked about among textile interests in the 
Bastérn and Middle States are a number of sound ones for 
the building of plants for making high grade cotton fabrics 
for women’s wear. In these lines German and French wills 
have had for many years the cream of the American mar- 
kets. The textile schools have educated a number of ial- 
ented men and women who are-well equipped to advance 
the arts of making fine textiles, and some of the men of 
large means in the making of ordinary cotton products are 
disposed to engage in the manufacture of fine goods. There 
is a strong foundation for the statement made among cot- 
ton mill agents in Boston, that a part of the large tract of 
2,000 acres recently bought by the York Mills of Sacc, 
Maine, near Old Orchard, three miles from its present 
plants, will be used as a site for a very large mill for mak- 
ing high grade eotton dress goods. The statistical position of 
the stocks of all well managed cotton mills in New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey, attests the favor in which 
such securities are held by sagacious investors. Steel, iron, 
copper, lead, railroad and steamboat stocks make a poor 
showing the country over, in comparison with the records of 
most of the cotton mills for the past five years. 





It is stated that steps are being taken to establish a 
button factory in Panama. As the raw material, both 
shells and ivory nuts, is here in plenty and all now ex- 
ported, such an enterprise might prove successful. 
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GEORGIA AND ATLANTA IN 1910. 





That Georgia as a State and Atlanta as a city are both 
making records for themselves is evidenced by the follow- 
ing review from Bradstreet’s: 

Georgia’s record for 1910 is in keeping with that of 
former years, embracing new industries, banks, extensions 
of old and new steam and urban railroads, closer serutiny 
into and development of her mines, minerals, water power 
and agriculture, and the spending of $6,000 a day on roads, 
which has resulted in bringing isolated sections into close 
touch with cities, thus enhancing the value of land and 
farm products. 

Georgia again takes second place among the cotton 
growing States, her crop amounting to probably 1,650,000 
to 1,700,000 bales, which at $90 per bale (lint and seed) 
will bring over $150,000,000 into the State. In addition, 
there is the biggest corn crop in her history, valued at $54,- 
940,000; wheat, $3,552,000; a erop of peaches of 6,000 
ears, and good crops of melons, peas, oats and sweet 
potatoes. This -all means that Georgia took out of the 
ground this year crops estimated at over $230,000,000. So 
prosperous has the State been that fifty-nine banks have 
been established to take care of her surplus money. The 
census just completed gives Georgia a fotal population of 
2,609,121, which puts her tenth among the States of the 
Union. 

Atlanta’s progress is graphically shown in the following 
figures : 


Building— 
Eleven months, 1910............... $7,098,443 
Twelve months, 1909............... 5,551,951 
DUR EE, in oo dk Siac oo o-0 8 3 $1,546,492 
Clearings— : 
Eleven months, -1910......... Weeeds $505,150,359 
Twelve months, 1909..0..........-2 406,049,538 
SE RULE btigw 55 5.56 ae 0 ho 005 0 $99,100,821 
Postoffice Receipts— 
Eleven months, 1910............... $954,371 
Twelve months, 1909............... 853,716 
DOR Bae IAG Ca wins dete cess $100,655 
Population— 
TORO a6 edo hi cy SR e eae sie etaee 154,839 
FOND Se vss icc Vee doatpewets fos cua 89,872 
EPR EO NEI 64,967 


Building in Atlanta in 1911 bids fair to eclipse any 
previous record; at present she has three new office build- 
ings under way, one of twenty-two stories, and a vast 
amount of city and urban improvements, made possible by 
the extension of trolley lines. From a diversified manufac- 
turing standpoint, Atlanta shows her prominence among 
cities of the South, turning out a product of over $50,000,- 
000. She has completed a most elaborate system of street 
lighting and paved miles of streets, and in point of size 
has attained second place among the cities of the South. 
Atlanta has fourteen radiating steam railroads, and more 
miles of street railroads than any city of her size in the 
country, and does a wholesale business of $100,000,000 


yearly. 
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Development of Electrical Drive in the Mills of the Proximity 





Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


BY JOHN P. JUDGE. 


The Proximity Manufacturing Company, of Greensboro, 
N. C., operates two large cotton mills for the manufacture 
of indigo blue denims. The company was organized in 
1895 by Messrs. Moses H. and Cesar Cone, and associates. 
The Proximity mill was erected and started in 1895, its 
equipment including 20,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. A 
double spinning shift was instituted, and the looms were 
operated only in the day time. According to the custom at 
that time, the power house closely adjoined the mill, a 750 
horsepower Corliss engine being belted directly to the head 
shaft in the spinning room and separately belted to jack 


shafts between engine room and weave shed. 


the power house alongside of the first engine. Three 100 
h. p. motors were installed in the basement of the weave 
room, each motor being belted to four shafts. Two of these 
motors are shown in Fig. 1. In ten years continuous service 
the total expense chargeable to these motors has not ex- 
ceeded $100. The only change made in this motor equip- 
ment was that automatic oil switches were substituted for 
the wirbreak switches and fuses originally installed. 
Before this installation was made, careful readings 
were taken on the engine to determine the amount of power 
used in the weave room. Similar readings were taken after 


the motors were installed (ihe number of looms having 





Fig. 5. 


As the business of the concern increased, additions to 
the equipment were made until it was found that the engine 
was carrying about 20 per cent. overload, and to get satis- 
faetory draft a fan had to be installed in the stacks. In 
1900 the owners determined that better results could be 
obtained by restoring the engine to its rated load, and after 
a thorough investigation, decided to install a separate engine 
with generator to drive the weave room. This was the first 
step taken by the company towards its present extensive 
system of electric drive. The equipment consisted of a 250 
kw., 100 r. p. m. 600 volt, three-phase, 40 cycle generator 
direet coupled to a Corliss engine, the set being erected in 


Power Hovse INTERIOR. 


been inereased 10 per cent. during the meantime), which 
showed that almost exactly the same amount of power was 
required as before, but with an inereased production of 
15 per eent., it having been found possible to operate the 
looms faster with the motor drive. It was also found that 
for the same total output formerly earried on one engine, 
the two engines consumed less steam and required less coal, 
and incidentally the fan was not required in the stack. 

In 1902 the owners decided to build a larger mill about 
two miles from Proximity, this mill now being known as 
the White Oak Mill. The site is an ideal one, being well 
elevated and surrounded by a thick growth of pine and 
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oak. A considerable tract of woodland is set aside as a 
park for the benefit of the operatives. This mill has 60;000 
spindles and 2,000 looms, with the necessary preparatory 
machinery and dye house. The main buildings comprise a 
two-story picker building 312 feet by 78 ft.; a two-story 
spinning building, 750 ft. by 155 ft.; a weave shed, 904 
ft. by 180 ft.; a dye house, 312 ft. by 105 ft.; and a power 
house, 264 ft. by 136 ft., with two radial brick stacks 176 
ft. high, one with a 12 ft. flue and one with a 914 ft. tlue. 
The owners’ experience at the Proximity mi!l had con- 
vineed them of the advantages of electric drive, and the 
White Oak mill was therefore laid out for that system of 
power distribution. The power house was placed to the 
west of the other buildings, as the land slopes in that di- 
rection, giving good facilities for the delivery of coal to 





Fie. 1. View 1x Basement SHOwrnG Motors For OPER- 
ATING MACHINES IN WEAVE Room, Proxtmitry MILL. 
the boilers and for handling the condensing water. One- 
half of the building is devoted to the boiler room, which 
contains 26 Heine water tube boilers, 16 of 200 h. p. and 
10 of 250 h. p. each. The other half of the building, which 
is separated from the boiler room by a fire wall, is the 
engine and generator room, with a considerable offset for 
the switehboard. Two generating units were installed when 
the mill was built, each unit consisting of a 1250 kw., 600 
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Seconp Story or Picker Buritpinc, WuiItre OAK 
MILLs. 


volt, three-phase, 40 eycle generator direct coupled to a 
At the 
same time, there was also installed one motor-driven and 


2000 h. p. Corliss engine operating at 75 r. p. m. 


one steam-driven exciter, each of 50 kw., and each capable 
of exciting the two generators. All feeds are carried in an 
underground tunnel from the switchboard to the several 


buildings. 


Fig. 2 is a view in the seeond story of the picker build- 
ing. The two motors shown are each of 200 h. p., 480 
r. p. m., and are direetly connected to the line shaft by 


In the first story there are three motors 
The 


first story of the spinning building contains two motors of 


flexible couplings. 
totalling 200 h. p., which operate the openers, ete. 


200 h. p. each, which operate the cards, drawing frames, 
slubbers and speeders. The second story contains spinning 
frames aggregating 60,000 spindles, together with warpers, 
ete., all of which are driven by four motors, each of 200 
h. p., mounted on the ceiling and belted to countershafts as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

The looms in. the weave shed are driven from below, the 
In 
this building there are four motors, each of 150 h. p., 600 
r. p. m., belted to four shafts. It will be noted that this 


building is equipped in precisely the same manner that 


motors-and shafting being located in the basement. 


the weave room at Proximity was equipped five years be- 





Fig. 6. Orrice AND Sus-STATION. 
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Fic. 3. Seconp Story or Spinnrinc BuiLpinc, WHITE 
OaK MILLs. 
fore—good evidence that the owners were well satisfied 


The dye house of this mill is 
The dyeing 


with their first experience. 
unusually large and admirably appointed. 
machinery is operated by one motor, whieh is of 100 h. p., 
a similar motor being used for driving the slashers in 
another section of this building. This mill is operated 
single shift. 

In 1907 it was decided to enlarge the power house at 
White Oak and drive the Proximity mill therefrom, aban- 
doning the mechanical drive, which had been retained there, 
except for the weave room. At the same time it was con- 
cluded to abandon night work at Proximity. 


sitated doubling the capacity of the yarn-making machin- 


This neeces- 


ery at that mill; a new two-story building 430 ft. by 130 


ft. being erected for the purpose. A new dye house was 





Fig. 4. 


SWITCHBOARD AND Excirer IN Power Hovse, 
Wurre Oak MILLs. 


also constructed and other improvements made, bringing 
the equipment of this mill up to 45,000 spindles and 1,500 
looms. 

In the power house at White Oak there were added two 
1500 kw., 600 volt, 40 eyele, three-phase generators, each 
coupled to a 250 h. p. Corliss engine. 


The four units are 
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shown in Fig. 5, and the switchboard in Fig. 4. This view 
shows the motor-driven and steam-driven exciters. 
When this last enlargement was made, a motor-driven ex- 
To transmit the 
required power to Proximity, it was necessary to step up 
the voltage at White Oak and to step it down at Proximity. 
Consequently, three single-phase, 40 cycle, 1000 kw., 600/ 
15,000 volt 
brick building just outside of the switchboard room at 
White Oak, and a steel tower line was earried to Proximity. 
and switchboard 


also 


citer of 125 kw. eapacity was installed. 


water-cooled transformers were installed in a 


A sub-station for transformers was 
also erected at Proximity; this building, which is 75 ft. by 
30 ft., being shown in the foreground in Fig. 6. One end 
of this building is partitioned off by a heavy briek wall, 
and in the section so enclosed are placed three 40 cycle, 
1000 kw., 15,000/600 volt, single-phase transformers and 
the lightning arresters, the transformers being located on 
a level with the ground. This section is full height of the 
building, giving ample room for high voltage connections. 
Besides the switchboard, a 250 kw. rotary converter is in- 
stalled, which furnishes eurrent for the direct current are 
lamps. The switéhboards are of black enameled slate, and 
are of standard General Electric design; each generator 
panel equipment including a Thomson recording wattmeter, 
as does also the panel controlling the line to Proximity 
mill. On each feeder panel is an indicating watt-meter, 
and at the end of the board is a generator voltage regulator. 
These meters are read daily and a eareful log is kept, by 
means of which the engineers are enabled to check the 
power output against coal consumption and also against 
the production of the mills, Very interesting and useful 
data is thus secured. The electrical equipment is all of 
General Electrie manufacture. 

The mills are probably the largest consumers of cotton 
in the South, using approximatély 60,000 bales per annum. 
All mechanical and electrical problems are under the super- 
vision of the General Superintendent, Mr. R. G. Campbell, 
and his assistants, Messrs. U. S. Greer, steam engineer, and 
W. J. Dorworth, electrical engineer. 


FOREIGN MARKETS FOR COTTON 
TEXTILES.* 
BY C. A. GREEN, NEW YORK CITY. 

No one who is interested in the study of world econom- 
ies can have failed to take notice of the remarkable com- 
mercial and industrial forward movement which has taken 
place during the present year, and it is well nigh universal. 

In whichever way you look, new vitalizing influences 
are seen to be at work. The impetus afforded by the union 
of South Africa, the awakening of Turkey, the opening of 
Siberia, the rapid industrial development in Australia, the 
trade recovery in Japan, the proposed railroad construction 
in China, the steady growth of commercial activities in 
South America, are some of the instances, among the many, 
that might be quoted to prove the world wide character 
of the movement. 

Capital and enterprise are doing wonders, in every 
direction, though perhaps very few realize the stupendous 
trade volume of some of these foreign markets. 

That of Argentine, for example, an English authority 
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places at $650,000,000 ; India by the same authority, $1,000,- 
000,000; Australia, $600,000,000; South Africa, $400,000,- 
000; Turkey, $200,000,000. 

Now of prime importance is the question: what share 
is the American manufacturer to have in the commerce of 
these and other countries? I think the answer can only 
come from the American manufacturer himself, and to my 
mind it depends on how much he wants, and how hard he is 
willing to work for it. 

In considering our export trade in cotton goods, one’s 
mind naturally turns to China, that being the largest single 
market open to us. While we sold China $5,869,450 dur- 
ing the year 1909 we shipped to other markets $14,102,041, 
or nearly two and one-half times as much. 

Of the South American countries, the largest importers 
of cotton goods are Brazil, Argentine and Chili. 

Although Brazil now supplies two-thirds of her own 
requirements, not more than a dozen nations of the world 
import more cottons from abroad, the amount in 1909 being 
about $15,000,000. We supplied $201,631. Yet we stand 
first as a buyer of Brazilian products. 

Argentine reported about $20,000,000. We supplied 
$255,782. This rapidly growing and progressive country 
should be a grand market for your products. 

Chili imported approximately $10,000,000. We supplied 
$595,799. 

Venezuela imported about $4,000,000. 
about 6 per cent. 

England sells about $3,000,000 to Colombia. We sold 
her $791,546 during the fiseal year. 

Central America, Cuba and the West Indies, Australia 
and Africa, are all large buyers of cotton goods, but from 
other people. 

Conditions are rapidly changing; we are losing our posi- 
tion as the great exporters of foodstuffs, and must give more 
attention to exporting our manufactured goods. 

Our facilities for the production of goods have multi- 
plied so rapidly during the past few years, that we have 
overtaken our capacity for consumption, great as it is, 
greater than any other people on the face of the earth, and 
a large majority of our producers have proceeded on the 
apparent supposition that there was no limit to that capac- 
ity; but, has not our trade history proved that we cannot 
always go ahead at high speed of production, or expect 
to eseape reactions, and often disaster? 

We have a big country, a big population, eager to en- 
joy life, free spenders, but this great multitude must be 
fed, and we have less and less produets of the soil to send 
abroad; it would, therefore, seem to me that we should 
get out of our dependence on domestic conditions for our 
commercial prosperity by building up a large foreign trade. 

There is no question as to our ability to accomplish 
such a result; the official reports for the fiseal year ending 
June 30th, show that 45 per cent. of our entire exports 
were manufactured goods. This is the highest per cent. 
ever attained, and while there was a falling off in our ex- 
ports of foodstuffs, we have made a substantial gain in 
manufactures, $768,000,000 against $750,000,000 in 1908, 
the former high reeord year. 

Foreign trade has come to be of vital necessity to every 
merchant, every producer, in the United States; even when 
such produéer may not directly share in the exports. For 
this foreign trade offers two guarantees of a continuous 
spending power of the people. 
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First: It separates our markets, distributes them geo- 
graphically so widely that the ill fortune of one community, 
or one section of the earth’s surface, will not bring dis- 
aster to any one industry within our borders. In the second 
place, foreign trade taking the good and bad times in our 
country, and offsetting them with the good and bad times 
of another, is apt to produce, as a whole, a steady and in- 
creasing volume of trade, a trade which contrasts favorably 
with the feast and famine trade which we have too often 
passed through. 

Above all this, a large foreign trade will enable us to 
give constant employment to our people. 

Our Government officials seem to be alive to the needs 
of the manufacturers and are doing all possible to make 
the consular service helpful, but consuls may be selected 
with the greatest care, every possible attention and con- 
sideration given to their fitness to study the market possi- 
bilities of the countries to which they may be sent, and 
make intelligent reports for the use of manufacturers; 
special agents may be sent out by the Bureau of Manufac- 
turers to make investigations along special lines, and for 
special industries; subsidize shipping lines, if you will; 
and still one important link is missing in the chain by 
which we expect to secure this thing of such vast importance 
to our commercial life. 

The missing link is personal knowledge of conditions 
and requirements, gained by personal experience and obser- 
vation. Few, if any, are satisfied to accept the conclusions 
of others on matters affecting their own business, each 
believes he knows a little more about that, than anyone else. 
The one exception seems to be in regard to foreign trade. 
To this subject few give much personal study, but accept 
the conclusions of some one, who, however conscientious he 
may be, cannot, from lack of knowledge of all details, size 
up the situation and possibilities as well as the manufac- 
turer of a given line for himself. 

Now I feel perfectly sure that many a manufacturer of 
textiles, if he had invested the amount of money his holiday 
trip to Europe this year has cost, in an investigation trip to 
South America, South Africa, Australia or the Orient, 
would have secured eminently satisfactory returns both in 
pleasure and profit. | 

Many will say, there is no use of my going to South 
America because I cannot speak Spanish, and it is hard to 
find a man that knows the language, and who also under- 
stands my goods. Now, I am inclined to think it is more 
important to fully understand the goods than the language. 
In all the leading business centers you will find English 
spoken, and you will come in contact with as fine a class 
of business men as are to be found anywhere, who would 
appreciate such visits, as proving that our manufacturers 
realize something of the possibilities of that part of the 
world and the rapid progress being made. 

The days of revolution in South Ameriea are over, their 
advancement along most modern lines is astonishing, even 
to those who have closely watched it, and I am fearful that 
we are letting a golden opportunity slip away from us, 
through lack of attention, and I want to say to you, in 
going into these countries leave your preconceived ideas, 
prejudices and notions locked in the safe at your office. leave 
them behind anyhow, don’t cart them away with you, they 
will spoil your trip; go with an open mind. 

Farther away there are two great markets, Australia 
and South Africa. In the first you find tastes and ideas 
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so like those of our own that one almost forgets he is so 

far from home until he finds that Christmas comes in mid- 

summer, and Fourth of July in the winter. The vast 

markets of the Orient, especially that of China, in regard 

to which there are so many conflicting opinions, what more 

ean be said about it? Only this: the fact is that we are 
falling behind there, and unless some improved sales meth- 
ods are employed, the outlook is not promising. A consul 
who has been in the field for the past ten years urges the 
manufacturers of cotton goods to get closer to the buyers 
and make arrangements for quicker deliveries. The Chi- 
nese buyers must now take goods that have passed through 
two or three hands, each has made a profit, and with ex- 
changes, the merchant in the interior, the final distributor, 
finds eosts too high for suecessful competition. It does 
not necesarily follow that beeause things have been done 
in a certain way for years, that a better plan cannot be 
found to meet new conditions. 

This personal study of markets is no new, untried plan, 
it is what the export manufacturers of Europe have been 
doing for years. It has been an important factor in their 
success. 

There has been much controversy over the best methods 
for seeuring trade in foreign countries. Some will tell you 
the only way is to place the selling of your goods abroad in 
the hands of the export commission house, because they 
have been dealing in certain markets many years. Others 
that you ean only succeed by placing your agency with some 
loeal house, their own, of course, being the best for the 
purpose. Again you should tie up with some manufac- 
turer’s agent, who will very likely tell you he ean sell all 
the trade, if you will give him a commission on all sales 
from his country and a liberal sum for expenses. 

Now each of these plans have some advantages, and dis- 
advantages, also. The export commission house is an im- 
portant factor in the trade, and has done much for the 
upbuilding of American commerce, they have their place 
and cannot be overlooked, they are a convenience to both 
buyer and seller. 

The local house that takes an agency in good faith is 
also a valuable aid in securing trade, providing, always, 
that the head of this bouse is a responsible party, the man- 
ufaeturer overlooking the fact that his own reputation in 
that market depends very largely on the character, stand- 
ing and reputation of the house that represents him. 

Such agencies should never be given except after a 
eareful investigation has been made, not only as to finan- 
cial responsibility, but facilities to handle goods. I have 
known of eases where agencies for American lines have 
been taken for the sole purpose of bottling them up and 
keeping them out of the market as competitors of similar 
goods already introduced from some other country, and 
sometimes handled by the same house. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that there are 
not thoroughly trustworthy agents to be found in foreign 
markets, for there are just as good people to trade with 
outside the United States as in it. We have no monopoly 
of commercial morality, but I do wish to impress the fact 
that the same care and caution should be exercised in the 
foreign trade as in the domestic, and the means of pro- 

teetion made use of. 

The manufacturer’s agent, as a rule, is ready to take 
on any line, as I have met him, it does not seem to matter 
whether he has any knowledge of the goods or not. He is 








usually willing to handle anything from locomotives to piece 
goods. 

Good use can, however, be made of all the methods of 
making sales, after one has secured proper information in 
regard to the needs, requirements and conditions of the 
various markets. 7 

The most effective way to do this is, as I have men- 
tioned before, by personal investigation. Go yourself, or 
send your best man, not of necessity your most efficient 
domestic salesman, but your most observant and diplo- 
matic man. Then be persistent. It sounds well to shout 
“Trade follows the flag,” but it is more practical to realize 
trade follows persistent effort. 

My own investigations lead me to believe that our 
manufacturers can meet all the conditions of foreign trade 
if they earnestly set about it. 

One of the great obstacles in the way of our more rapid 
advance abroad has been our adherence to the antiquated 
system of cash in advance; it is safe, to be sure, but not 
in accord with the modern science of business. No one 
questions the importance of credit in domestic trade, yet for 
the foreign they will say, “we must have the cash before 
we let the goods out of our hands.” Cash is certainly very 
desirable, and you can get it if you have something to sell 
that the foreign buyer must have, and cannot get elsewhere. 
This attitude of the American manufacturers towards the 
foreign merchant is commented upon all over the world, and 
loses to us millions of trade annually. 

Without eredit the present business of the world could 
not be transacted, not all the gold taken from the earth 
could perform its service. It constructs railways, and 
steamships, opens mines, improves farms, builds houses, 
factories and cotton mills. It has been ealled the “Soul of 
Commerce.” It is estimated that from 90 to 95 per cent. 
of the world’s business is transacted on credit; yet we 
have been trying to extend our foreign trade with little 
attention to this important factor. 

It is a matter worthy of the most serious consideration 
of our business men. We know that the manufacturers of 
Europe have built up their trade by systematic work and 
fair treatment in regard to selling terms. Why should we 
not do the same? 

We, as a nation, are seeking to enter the markets of 
the world, and if we are to secure any large portion of 
the trade, and it is the large portion we should have in 
mind, we must be willing to treat the reliable merchants 
in these markets with the same consideration that the same 
elass receives in the domestic trade. 

It is sometimes said that it is impossible to meet the 
eredit terms of our European competitors. With this I do 
not agree; it may not be desirable, or wise, to make as 
long terms as those given by some European concerns, but 
it is possible for us to meet the reasonable requirements of 
the trade. 

As accurate and as prompt credit information is ob- 
tainable here as there, and the American credit man is as 
eompetent to decide from the facts at hand, but still many 
look with fear and trembling at the question of credits 
outside ofthe United States. 

It is quite possible that the majority of the manufac- 
turers and selling agents of textiles have been so absorbed 
with domestie conditions that they do not realize the im- 
portance of work that has been quietly going on for the past 
few years which makes it possible for them to trade with the 
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world with safety. They may not be aware of the fact 
that the Mercantile Ageney, R. G. Dun & Company have 
planted their branches (sixty-eight are now in operation 
outside of the United States) and established their connec- 
tions in all the commercial centers of the world, or that 
through these branches and connections, the same detailed 
information in regard to foreign merchants is obtained, 
that they are accustomed to base their action on in the 
home trade, if the required data does not happen to be 
on file in New York, it is only a question of mail or 
cable. 

The proper use of these facilities, and the improved 
banking arrangements under which drafts on merchants 
in any part of the world may be easily handled, make it 
possible for our manufacturers to stand on an equal foot- 
ing with those of Europe, in spite of their being longer in 
the field. 

The extension of credit is not advisable, however, in 
countries where speculative conditions render high rates of 
interest necessary. There are markets enough where trade 
conditions are as normal, and credits are safe as they are 
here at home, and it is in these markets that we should 
seek to extend our trade, by legitimate extension of credit 
on safe and conservative lines. 

Success in the foreign field then becomes a simple prob- 
lem of salesmanship. The same care and attention that 
brings success at home, will accomplish the same result 
abroad. 


STRIKE INSURANCE.* 





BY FRED T. CRICHTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





The problem of strike insurance, or the plan of indem- 
nifying employers of labor against strike losses has at last 
been reduced to a basis of scientific accuracy. It will not 
be necessary to dwell at any length on the psychology of 
strikes, as a great number of you gentlemen have undoubt- 
edly experienced the aggressive method of the labor agita- 
tors. Insurance in any form, as you well know, “Is an act 
of assuring against loss or damage whereby one party un- 
dertakes to indemnify the other against loss by certain risks.” 
You earry life insurance for the specifie purpose of protect- 
ing your loved ones against want after your death. You 
carry fire insurance to restore your factory plant to its 
earning power after conflagration. You also carry casualty 
and liability insurance for the purpose of checking the large 
outlay for which you could be personally held liable. Did 
you stop to think that a strike is deliberately planned to 
eause a financial loss. It is the only one condition in your 
business that at present time is not protected by using those 
same co-operative means which have proven so successful in 
the ease of fire and other unpreventable misfortunes. 

In the past thirty years American manufacturers have 
sustained a loss owing to strikes of over $159,000,000—a 
total loss never to be recovered. From the year 1881 to 1905 
there were strikes in 181,407 establishments in the United 
States. It seems ineredible that so great a source of 
national waste should not sooner have been checked. In 
Europe, England, Germany and France strike insurance 
has existed since 1880. In Germany alone at the present 
time there are 48 companies in successful operation. The 
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Imperial Labor Bulletin of Germany reports 2,400,000,000 
marks—equal to $600,000,000 of strike insurance carried by 
employers of labor in the German empire in the year 1909. 
There was considerably more than two billion marks carried 
as a matter of fact, as 13 companies declined to make a re- 
port of their business to the statistical department. Here 
are a few of the companies and the volume of business 
written by them: The United German Employers Associa- 
tion for Loss by Strikes, 111,090,307 marks; The United 
Association of German Metal Industries for Loss by Strikes, 
48,904,870 marks; The Employers Union for Indemnity for 
Loss by Strikes, 13,784,874 marks; The Hamburg-Altoona 
Employers League for Protection against Strikes, 13,518,- 
120 marks; The League of Employers of the Saxonia In- 
dustry, 45,500,000 marks; The League of Mine Industries 
for Losses against Strikes, 74,000,000 marks. 

Talbot J. Albert, American Consul at Brunswick, Ger- 
many, in a recent report to the State Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., says: 

“The numerous strikes which have taken place in Ger- 
many have caused industrial employers to use all means for 
self-protection and self-preservation against attacks of 
labor. While the workmen must suffer deprivation during 
the strike, they have nothing to lose. When the funds of the 
union are exhausted the striker is supported by contribu- 
butions from other labor organizations. Severe material 
damage is done the employer by a strike. The factory lies 
idle and suffers depreciation from want of use. Production 
ceases and the employer in these days of keen competition 
is exposed to the danger of being driven out of the market, 
which he has with difficulty acquired. As the stoppage of 
work generally takes place at times of greatest prosperity, 
when orders are numerous, he is likely to lose many of his 
customers to competitors. 

This unfavorable position of industry as compared with 
labor, which is supported by its system of organization, has 
brought about insurance against loss by strike. The extent 
to which it prevails may be judged from official statistics 
just published. According to the bureau of statistics there 
are in all 48 companies. The number of its adherents in- 
creases from year to year, showing its economical usefulness. 
The fact that it strengthens the position of the employer 
against the attacks of labor is evidenced by the diminished 
number of strikes with their unhappy consequences.” 

A manufacturer as a rule has neither time, capital nor 
inclination to carry his own insurance. It is preferable to 
have some one else shoulder the burden of responsibility in 
the time of strike. This is possible in strike insurance. It 
ean be done along the same’lines and using the same prin- 
ciples of underwriting as in other forms of insurance. The 
plan of operation to be used by the Employers Indemnity 
Company, of West Virginia, is slightly different from that 
in vogue in Germany. It will issue a policy covering net 
profits and fixed charges for a stipulated amount of in- 
surance based on so much per day and charging a flat rate- 
level premium. For instance, assuming your estimated net 
profits were $50 per day and your fixed charges were $50 
per day, a policy would be issued for $30,000, giving in- 
demnity of $100 per day for 300 working days. A flat rate 
of seven-tenths of one per cent. will be the minimum rate 
and will not exceed one per cent. on any line of business. 

This plan is conceded by leading actuaries to be as per- 
feet a basis as human ingenuity can devise. It entirely 
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eliminates the weak points so generally in use in Europe 
which are based in the total amount of the payroll. 

The plan of adjusting claims is far more simple than 
the average fire claim, and in the event of a dispute arising 
the present system of using arbitrators or an umpire will be 

employed. William Francis Bernard, Fellow, American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, in a report on strike insurance says: 

“Indemnity against strikes, or rather strike losses does 
not differ essentially from any other form of insurance, it 
being practically a matter of risk on the one hand, and price 
on the other. There are three elements which enter into 
every legitimate form of insurance. First, there must be 
material value-—value eapable of expression in terms of 
dollars and eents—else there is nothing to insure. Second, 
there must be risk of loss of this value, or there is no motive 
for insuranee, and third, there must be a means whereby this 
risk of loss may be pre-estimated with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy, for otherwise there is no basis for an equitable 
contract. To my mind, all three of these elements are 
present in the ease of the proposed strike insurance, and 
therefore the enterprise would not be one of a highly specu- 
lative sort, but could be undertaken confidently by investors 
and patronized with equal confidence by employers of 
labor.” 

In Germany one ofthe companies in operation paid in 
losses in 1909, only one-third of the amount paid in 1907, 
and the volume of business written in 1909 by that company 
had inereased 28 per cent. It is generally conceded in Ger- 
many that strike insurance has been the direct cause of the 
reduction in the number of strikes. To show you what the 
American labor leader thinks of strike insurance I will read 
a quotation taken from a three-column editorial published 
in the Chicago Daily Socialist, and reprinted in every labor 
paper in the United States: “The Employers Indemnity 
Company, with a capital of $500,000, is being floated for the 
purpose of furnishing strike insurance to employers and thus 
beating discontented workmen before they go on strike. 
Strikes will cost the employer nothing, they will cost the 
union everything. It is the nucleus of a powerful corpora- 
tion. It will form a foree which will seek to make strikes 
impossible. A strike which costs the employer nothing is 
lost as soon as started.” 

That is the opinion of an editor of a labor journal. 
There is no doubt that strike insurance will be the means 
of deterring strikes and will give the employer of labor a 
chance to make the continuance of his business pos- 
sible. It will make possible a continuance of profits the 
same as if his business had not been interrupted and it will 
maintain and protect his credit. Any individual or firm 
may become suddenly involved if threatened with labor 
troubles. 

The cost of strike insurance will gradually be reduced 
from year to year as strikes become less frequent. 

It will perhars surprise you to know that at the present 
time there is over $50,000,000,000 of available insurance in 
the United States for a strike insurance company. Of 
eourse it will be impossible for any one company to carry 
the entire risk of a large plant, but insurance for the full 
amount ean be applied for as a re-insurahee arrangement 
will be entered into with some of the European companies 
to carry the surplus in excess of the limit of liability decided 
upon by the Employers Indemnity Company, of West 
Virginia. Strike insurance is the solution of the labor 
question and is the logical remedy for strikes. 
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The year 1909 was a severe one for the Laneashire 
eotton trade, but 1910 has seen a great improvement. This 
improvement has come sooner than was generally antici- 
pated and is a weleome indication of the general soundness 
of the industry. If we may in some degree rely upon 
reports that have not yet much statistical backing, it may 
even be affirmed that Lancashire, whose increases of ma- 
chinery were far greater than those of its competitors, 
has been the first to gain advantage from what we believe 
to be a general revival in the trade. Happily, the advan- 
tage has not been with one section of the industry alone. 
At the beginning of the year both spinners and manufac- 
turers were suffering almost equally. Spinners were run- 
ning short time without any clear prospect of its termina- 
tion, and, though with manufacturers organized, short time 
was impracticable, many looms were standing. Prices 
were unsatisfactory all round, and while spinners during 
the year have been able in many eases to pay handsome 
dividends from their reserve funds, losses on working have 
been frequent and considerable. The improvement in con- 
ditions was slow, and during the spring months it was 
hardly perceptible. 

It was not until the end of April that organized short 
time in spinning came to an end and there were many who 
believed that it would soon be adopted again. It has been 
observed before, however, that the effect of short time is 
most clearly seen long after its cessation and it would cer- 
tainly be dangerous to continue it as a cure for a period 
of depression until margins were positively good. There 
was a time this year even after the resumption of full time 
when the depression seemed deep enough and this was 
aggravated by the difficulties of the cotton position. With 
short erops of both American and Egyptian, prices were 
inordinately high, and the quotations for futures seemed 
to promise lower ones. Buyers either held off altogether 
or invited spinners and manufacturers to take work for 
their machinery at rates that could not pay them. As the 
summer advanced the doubtful reports of the new Ameri- 
ean crop eaused futures to appreciate, and this indication 
of the improbability of a depreciation in goods brought 
more confidence. After a long period of very careful 
buying the markets generally were bare, and in the autumn 
months large and general buying was initiated. Prices 
have been high all the year, but the demand during the last 
few months has been sufficient to enable both spinners and 
manufacturers to obtain advances that brought them well 
within the region of profit. All have not done equally 
well, of course, and there are yet suggestions that our pro- 
ductive capacity will bring depression presently. It is 
something achieved, however, at the end of the year fo be 
able to record a great and definite improvement in cireum- 
stances which seem to assure a continuance of demand. 

Greatly as the position in the cotton trade has im- 
proved, the twelve-month ended November 30th has prob- 
ably been one of the worst that many spinners have en- 
dured; we must look to future balance-sheets for a reflec- 
tion of the present conditions. William Tattersall has pre- 
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pared a table which gives particulars about 73 mills in 
Laneashire. Their paid-up share capital is $12,818,580 
and loan capital $5,394,955. After paying interest on 
loans and allowing depreciation the loss on the twelve 
months’ working is $1,315,215, although a few of the com- 
panies have made a profit. The number of spindles in 
these mills is 5,973,196, which is, roughly, a ninth of those 
in Laneashire. Mr. Tattersall says that the total losses 
on these more or less typical mills are greater than for 
at least 25 years. John Kidger, of Oldham, has also issued 
his annual statistics. He finds that 100 companies which 
publish certified accounts have lost $1,840,030, or 10% 
per cent. on a share capital of $17,716,115, an average 
of about 4 per cent. having been paid on the loan and 
debenture capital, which amounts to $11,793,335. Yet 77 
out of the 100 companies have paid dividends out of re- 
serves, the mean average of these being 5°45 per cent. 
against 714 per cent. for the previous year. The spindles 
in these 100 mills amount to 8,660,456. Mr. Kidger also 
gives the dividends paid by 100 companies which do not 
publish accounts. They show a mean average of 614 per 
eent. against 814 per cent. last year and 1414 per cent. the 
year before. Of course, Mr. Kidger agrees that a change 
for the better has set in and that profits are now being 
earned. With regard to certain reserves in the shape of 
stocks, ete., which have been written down below their value, 
he says: “It is an open secret that the income-tax author- 
ities have been unearthing some of these reserves during 
the current year.” 

The most recent news of the East Indian crop has not 
been so encouraging as the earlier news and it is disap- 
pointing to hear that it may be considerably less than last 
season. The possibilities of India continue to form the 
text for a good many discourses, and efforts are being 
made by the Government to improve both the yield and 
the quality. Among what may be called the specialty crops 
Sea Island has an important place, and it is unfortunate 
that the yield does not promise well this season. Recent 
reports have given some importance to the growth of 
cotton in Russian Turkestan, where an increasing acre- 
age is devotéd to cotton grown from American seed. 

With regard to the question of reserves and conditions 
of labor in the British cotton industry last year, two or 
three important points are to be noted. In April, 1910, 
the Masters’ Federation suggested that the time had come 
for a reduction in wages and at a general meeting it was 
resolved to give the usual notice to the operatives. A 
joint meeting of employers and operatives failed to find 
agreement, though concessions were made by both sides. 
The employers’ ballot gave the necessary power to the com- 
mittee to take steps to enforce the reduction, but it was 
decided to postpone action for three months, owing, as it 
was officially stated, to the lamented death of King Edward 
and the desire to avoid an industrial dispute during the 
first few months of the new reign. 

About the middle of July an agreeable surprise was 
sprung upon Lancashire, for it was announced that an 
arrangement had been made by which the rate of wages 
then current in the spinning industry should be maintained 
for five years and that the Brooklands Agreement should 
be amended so that two years instead of one should be 
the minimum period for a particular rate of wages to con- 
tinue. The agreement was signed early in August, and 
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though it might be open to certain logical objections, it 
was received with general satisfaction. The expectation 
that peace was assured in the industry was disappointed. 
Early in September an obseure dispute at the Fern Mill 
brought Laneashire within measurable distance of a gen- 
eral stoppage and at the beginning of October a lock-out 
had actually begun. It lasted for a week, and then, under 
the auspices of Mr. Askwith, of the Board of Trade, a 
temporary arrangement was made. The original point of 
dispute was put to. arbitration and it is curious and sig- 
nificant that public interest in the decision on this techni- 
eal point immediately died away. The dispute was really 
due to personal and class antagonisms, which it is to be 
feared, remain a menace to the industry. 

The British Cotton-Growing Association has pursued 
a course of unobtrusive usefulness, and questions referring 
to fresh sources of cotton supply have been addressed sev- 
eral times to Ministers in the House of Commons. The 
ease of Egypt has had a good deal of attention, and Sir 
Edward Grey has given some encouragement to those who 
asked for Government assistance in the Soudan. Lord 
Morley, too, received a deputation which emphasized the 
need for improvement in the Indian supply, and a report 
by Mr. Arno Schmidt, secretary to the International Feder- 
ation, suggested that the greatest possibilities for expansion 
were in India. Among other countries Germany has been 
prominent in efforts to promote cotton-growing, and praec- 
tieal assistance is being given by the German Government. 


The trade has again had the advantage of the half- 
yearly statistics from the International Federation. Those 
published at the beginning of October estimated the eur- 
tailment of yarn production in Great Britain for the season 
1909-10 as 14.1 per cent., which compares with 10 per 
cent. in Germany, 4 in France, 2.2 in Russia, 3.1 in India, 
20 in Austria, 18.6 in Italy, 15 in Spain, and 10 in Switzer- 
land. It appears, however, that at present the Laneashire 
mills are better engaged than most of their competitors, and 
we may hope that next year the British position in the 
table may be improved. The cotton goods exports of the 
United States have lately been comparatively small, and it 
is suggested that some of your trade with China is seriously 
threatened by Japan. We have heard a good deal of the 
proposed Japan tariff, and strong remonstrances have been 
heard in Laneashire against some of the provisions which 
affect Great Britain; it is expected, however, that substan- 
tial concessions will be made to British traders. A topic 
of more than common interest in the trade has been the 
failure of Messrs. Knight, Yancey and Company, of De- 
eatur, Alabama, and its consequences. One of these was a 
conference in Liverpool at the beginning of November on 
cotton bills of lading and the schemes proposed to protect 
against fraud; of these something more may yet be heard. 


Tue Bureau or Manvuractures, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor at Washington, is establishing a file 
of the names of American manufacturers and traders, for 
use in distributing the valuable information which reaches 
it from time to time in regard to foreign trade. Those who 
desire to avail themselves of the facilities thus offered for 
extending their trade abroad should send to the Bureau 
their names and advise it as to the class of business in which 
they are engaged. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WASTE DISPOSAL. 


This is the season when the mill treasurer and the waste 
dealer sign their contracts for mill waste for another year. 
The value of the contracts that will be made this month will 
reach into the millions. The amount each separate corpo- 
ration receives for its waste may not be very large but the 
aggregate is enormous. In a recent issue of “Cotton 
it is stated that 20 per cent. of all the cotton 
There is not a process 


Chats,” 
used in the mills comes out as waste. 
that the cotton goes through from the opening of the raw 
material to the winding of the finished yarn and the weaving 
of the fabric, that it is not aeecompanied by a corresponding 
loss in waste. If the yarn is combed an additional loss 
in waste must be added and if the mill weaves as well as 
spins it is quite safe to say that the original estimate of a 
20 per cent. loss is not extravagant. In mills where extraor- 
dinary eare is exercised, the waste production may be re- 
duced to a 15 per cent. proposition but such mills are the 
exception rather than the rule. Thus it will be seen that 
about one-fifth of the eotton used in manufacturing is 
converted into waste. How to save this loss or to put it in 
other terms, how to realize the most out of this immense 
by-product has. puzzled mill treasurers ever since the day 
when Samuel Slater applied power to his spinning frame. 
For more than a century the problem of waste disposal has 
been diseussed and it must be admitted that little progress 
has been made compared with the elimination and utilization 
of by-products in other lines of industry. 

The elimination of waste in the cotton industry is a 
The machines in every department from the 


misnomer. 
spinning to the weaving are made to do certain work. If 
this work is properly done waste must be made. The prob- 


lem now is how to dispose of the waste to the best advan- 
tange. It has been the custom to sell the waste to dealers. 
The dealers of the country who have the capital necessary 
to carry on such a business or the facilities to handle it are 
limited in number as compared with the large number of 
mill corporations. This has made it an easy matter for the 
dealers to practically control the waste situation. This fact 
and the fact that many a mill treasurer will not entertain 
a bid from a dealer who does not have a high financial rat- 
ing has stifled competition and the mill treasurers are as 
much to blame for this lack of competition as anyone. If 
they were willing to extend the same terms to the smaller 
waste dealers as they would willingly extend to buyers of 
their finished product, they would have had healthy compe- 
tition years ago. 

Some of the mill treasurers have departed somewhat 
from the old method of doing business and have offered 
their various grades to the highest bidder instead of sellinz 
their entire collection to one concern. This has allowed the 
smaller dealer to get in on some lines and has allowed the 
consumer of certain grades to purchase the grades available 
for their particular line of business without bein: obliged to 
purchase many grades that they could not use and did not 
know how to market. While this was an improvement upon 
the older method of waste disposition it was far from a sat- 
isfactory solution. The ideal way is to handle the waste the 
same as a dealer handles it. In order to do this a collection 
of waste sufficient to make a good sized waste unit is 


required. 
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About a year ago four New England mili corporations, 
the Boott, Hamilton, Lawrence and Massachusetts, pooled 
their waste and formed the Merrimac Utiization Co., the 
first cooperative waste company in the country, aud possibly 
in the world. The combined spindleage of these corpora- 
tions exceeded 500,000. A model wasie plant was laid ont 
and it has been watched by mill treasurers as well as by 
dealers for the last six months for the dealers and treasur- 
ers realized that upon the success of what they pleased to 
term an experiment rested the soiution of the future of the 
waste business. If this plant couid prove it. was a paying 
proposition other centers where the spindleage was suffi- 
cient to warrant a cooperative plant, would be justified in 
adopting similar measures. 

The fact that they desire to double their capacity and 
have leased a factory building 156x50 feet, six stories with 
a loft, a large store house, a 200 horse power water privi- 
lege, and a railroad siding at the door, would indicate that 
their plant is proving successful. 

The Annawan Mills plant at Fall River began operations 
in January. This is the corporation organized recently by 
treasurers of several local mill corporations to handle and 
market the cotton waste produced by their own mills, and 
that from mills of such other manufacturers as should join 
them in the movement. 

The establishment of these corporations resulted from 
the dissatisfaction of the local eotton cloth manufacturers 
with their treatment by waste dealers in the local market. 
They claimed that these dealers had an agreement or under- 
standing under which the mills were apporiione: among 
them, only one dealer to bid for any one mill’s waste, and 
eompetition was impossible. 

The properties oceupied are leased, but with options for 
buying. They have been equipped for sorting, cleansing and 
manufacturing waste; this equipment is not yet complete. 
The syndieate agreement of the mills ended with December 
and most of the contracts of mills outside the syndicate with 
waste dealers ended at the same time. 

Twelve to fifteen mills are reported to be turning their 
waste over to the Watuppa Mills. This concern is eapi- 
talized at $50,000. George H. Hills, treasurer of the Davol 
Mills and the Stevens Manufacturing Company, and also 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Fall 
River is president. W. Frank Shove, treasurer of the Po- 
easset Manufacturing Company and the Wampanoag Mills, 
and vice president of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is treasurer. John M. Whittemore, who acted as 
agent for the waste syndicate, is manager of the plant. 


Exports of the 1910 cotton crop of Peru will amount to 
55,000,000 pounds, according to an estimate of Gerardo 
Klinge, director of the Lima Experimental Station for 
cotton. The growing conditions were exceptionally favor- 


able. 
ixports of 1909 cotton amounted to 47,641,776 pounds, 


valued at $6,117,095. Allowing for the amount consumed 
in Peru the total value of the cotton crop did not run far 
short of $7,000,000. The area under cultivation was 125,- 
000 acres. The cost of producing is placed at 2% cents 
per pound. Of the total production, 65 per cent. is Amer- 
ican upland. : 
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SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence.) 


The most important development in Southern cotton 
mill cireles during the month of January was the decision 
of a large percentage of manufacturers to eurtail produc- 
tion. On the 17th inst. the South Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association held a called meeting in Spartan- 
burg to consider the subject. Almost four million spindles 
were represented. In resolutions unanimously adopted the 
spinners present went on record as heartily favoring eur- 
tailment of production, this being, in their opinion, the 
only solution for the present vexatious problem of de- 
pressed goods markets. With such a disparity between the 
price of raw material and prices offered for manufactured 
goods it was urged that no other course is left for the 
manufacturer to pursue. It is not a matter of preference, 
but a ease of necessity. It was recommended that all mills 
represented in the Association, and this includes almost 
the entire spindleage of South Carolina, should curtail five 
weeks between April and September. As to the advis- 
ability of commencing short time policies before April that 
matter was left with the individual.spinners. Already 
some of the yarn and cloth mills in the South are curtailing 
sharply. 

The North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
has not acted on the question of curtailment as yet. Presi- 
dent Miller attended the Spartanburg meeting, but has 
issued no call for a meeting of his Association. It is true, 
however, that some North Carolina mills are running part 
of their machinery only, and the predictions are that others 
will follow suit. T. W. Crews, seeretary of the Hard Yarn 
Spinners’ Association, in diseussing the action at Spartan- 
burg and the previous action of manufacturers in Atlanta, 
states that he will issue no eall for a special meeting of 
hard yarn spinners. He thinks the best solption is for 
manufacturers to follow an individual poliey—run as much 
as they can, and shut down when they find that there is no 
profit in running. He says that many yarn mills are 
eurtailing and he looks for more short time work between 
now and spring. He does believe, however, that by spring 
conditions will show material improvement. He calls atten- 
tion to the brightening of the trade prospects in England, 
and says that the effect of this improvement in English 
mill cireles will probably be felt here later in the year. 
He is of the opinion that with the curtailment already 
put in effect and planned, stocks will have been removed 
by spring to such an extent that there will be a healthy 
demand for goods at prices which will show some degree 
of profit. 

The strain of the past two years of depressed markets 
was reflected in the failure on the part of a great many 
mills to declare their regular semi-annual dividends on 
January Ist. A great many did declare the usual divi- 

“dends, but many others, which had searcely ever failed to 
do so before, mailed out no dividend cheeks. The remark- 
able activity in mill construction work in the face of the 
demoralized status of the trade, demonstrates very distinctly 
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that the impression pervades the financial world that while 
conditions are bad, they cannot remain so, hence the activity 
in building mills to take care of that business which is 
confidently anticipated when the present clouds blow over. 
Only this past month two large mills have been projected 
in Greenville, S. C., each to be capitalized at one million 
dollars, and each to manufacture fine goods. Where, in 
years past, most of the Southern mills made coarse goods 
only, today the trend is towards fine goods manufacture. 
Even before Lewis W. Parker announced that he would 
merge his nine mills into a ten million dollar corporation, 
and thereby further his plans for fine goods work, numer- 
ous manufacturers had been changing their machinery to 
turn out the finer counts. Only this past month one of the 
most prosperous mills in North Carolina, the Vance of 
Salisbury, has increased its capital, and a new mill is being 
projected there to make fine goods. A number of other 
companies have been formed during the month to build 
mills, and numerous established plants have announeed 
plans for improvements. 

The South was well represented at the meeting in Wash- 
ington on February 2nd of the various textile bodies of 
the country. Messrs. S. B. Tanner, R. M. Miller, Jr., and 
others, members of the board of governors of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, went up from Char- 
lotte, N. C. It was the general belief that much good 
would result from this meeting of the manufacturing end 
and the growers end of the industry. Among the Associa- 
tions meeting were the National Farmers’ Union, National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Arkwright Club. The 
object of the meeting was to consider and discuss methods 
for improving the growing, manufacturing, marketing and 
financing of the crop. The proposed uniform bill of lad- 
ing was another matter of interest. It will be recalled that 
at the last meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, L. W. Parker, president of that body and 
chairman of the committee on the subject, offered a uni- 
form bill of lading which was received with favor by the 
manufacturers. At a later meeting of committees from 
both bodies, this uniform draft was approved by the Ameri- 
ean and the National Associations. What action by way 
of legislation on the subject will be finally obtained remains 
to be seen. The opposition of the railroads must be over- 
come. Undoubtedly there is a strong demand for a uni- 
form bill, which it is believed will remove many of the 
handicaps encountered by manufacturers today. 

The North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers will shortly 
be given a hearing before the North Carolina legislature, 
now in session, on the proposed child labor bill. It is pro- 
posed to raise the age limit to 14 years, and to otherwise 
render more stringent the provisions of the present law. 
There will be opposition to the new law. It is pointed out 
that the present law is a decided success, favored by 
the manufacturers almost unanimously, and well en- 
foreed. Many of the more conservative fear the subject 
will be overdone by the extremists. In South Carolina it 
will be remembered that the child labor committee decided 
not to ask for a 14-year law yet, as the time was not ripe 
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for a stricter law. It is a notable fact that the manufac- 
turers in the South have instituted most of the reforms in 
mill conditions. It was the Erwins and Cones, and manu- 
facturers of this class in North Carolina who, on their own 
initiative, reduced the labor constituting a week to 60 
hours. They and men of their class inaugurated welfare 
work, and have always been behind any movement, no 
matter what the cost to themselves, which would improve 
conditions attending the daily life of employees. The same 
kind of work has been carried on in South Carolina by 
the Parkers and men of that class, and in other Southern 
States by other manufacturers. 

Cotton manufacturers particularly of the two Carolinas 
have been deeply interested im the projected interurban 
electric railway, to be built by the Dukes, and whieh will 
link together all the towns in the Piedmont section from 
Anderson, Spartanburg, and Greenville, S. C., on to Char- 
lotte, Salisbury and Greensboro, N. C. The road will cost 
several millions, and plans for its construction have just 
been consummated. The Dukes visited most of the larger 
towns, and large stock subscriptions were secured. Green- 
ville, S. C., subseribed $400,000, Charlotte $300,000, and so 
on with the balance. In Spartanburg the eotton mills there 
subseribed 25 cents per spindle and the same was done in 
Greenville. The road will earry freight and will be of 
great benefit to manufacturers. It will be one of the larg- 
est systems of this kind in the South. 





NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 





(Special Correspondence.) 





The naming of new prices on fall cotton goods, and the 
continued difficulty encountered in getting cloth and yarn 
prices up to a level of profit based upon eurrent costs of 
production, are inducing a very conservative tone in New 
England manufacturing cireles. Curtailment of produc- 
tion is inereasing every week and in the fine goods mills 
where gray cloths are made from combed yarns the situa- 
tion is quite as bad as that found in any of the coarse 
goods centres. Cotton blankets, domets, canton flannels, 
and flannellettes have been priced for fall deliveries on a 
basis not more than 3 per cent. above the values eurrent a 
year ago. When it is remembered that the mills have no 
reserve supplies of cheaper cotton in hand than has been 
obtainable since the opening of the cotton year, it becomes 
evident that the values named by merchants have been 
aecepted by mills largely to keep organizations intact and 
not with a hope of profits that will insure dividends not 
drawn from surplus funds. The largest lines of cotton 
blankets made in New England were priced for the new 
season at values ranging from 2% cents to 5 cents per 
pair above the values current a year ago. Where any 
advances were secured on canton flannels, and they were 
not general, they did not exceed 14 cent a yard. 

The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. named prices on flannelettes 
on the basis current a year ago, save on one line of faneies, 
ealled “1921,” where an increase of 4% cent a yard was 
exacted. As this position of the output is limited, the net 
result of the pricing is that the prices of 1910 carry over 
into 1911, although the average price of cotton in hand 
is sure to be higher as the season goes on. These low prices 





have stimulated general ordering and the volume of busi- 
hess actually in hand will earry the napped goods mills 
steadily through to July at least. The scramble for busi- 
ness in the New York markets in the past two or three 
weeks has not been equalled in some years and unless 
general business improves so that the late demand may aid 
merchants in averaging prices upward, or relief comes 
from lower cost cotton, manufacturers are prepared to show 
very lean earnings at the next annual meetings. 

The demand for ginghams is good. All the gingham 
mills are busy and some are already taking substantial 
orders for fall delivery. The demand for staple ginghams 
has been active in the markets, and between the large sales 
of woven flannellettes and the steady sales of dress ging- 
hams, all box looms should be busy for months to come. 
Wash fabries of the zephyr class are in good demand and 
mills making them have their looms well engaged for some 
time, but the proportion of looms engaged on these light 
weight yarn dyed fabries is small at best so that this feature 
of the situation is not of great importance. The advance 
of 1% eent a yard on Fruit of the Loom bleached cottons 
was followed on a few other leading brands, but some were 
advanced only ¥g cent a yard and others but %4 cent. The 
volume of the demand for bleached goods is not above 
70 per cent. of a possible output and the result of this is 
seen in the very considerable proportion of idle machinery 
at the leading bleacheries. Merchants are not inelined to 
order goods into process until actual business is in hand 
and a steady effort is being made to prevent accumulations 
of goods in warehouses. Up to this time there are no aceu- 
mulations worth mentioning, a fact that does not appear 
to worry buyers in any way. 

The printers are doing a fair business. The American 
Printing Co., at Fall River, has entered upon a plan to 
print all staples that are wanted and it has already brought 
out two new tickets in 36-inch and 31-inch pereale. The 
gray goods have been purchased from Eastern and South- 
ern mills. When the American named its prices on these 
new goods the Pacifie Mills.reduced prices they had named, 
to meet the lower price of the American. The latter added 
1 per cent. discount and at the finish was getting all the 
business eared for. The Algonquin Printing Co., also at 
Fall River, has brought out lines of pereale for the first 
time and has already secured all the business it can handle 
with its limited capacity at this time. This coneern is a 
steady buyer of Southern and Eastern print cloths. 

The activity of these factors in the print cloth markets 
has given the only toueh of life to the trade and has appar- 
ently made a better market than has ruled on drills, sheet- 
ings, and other cloths offered in the gray. Still the print 
cloth sales have been most unsatisfactory and the Fall 
River Manufacturers’ Association has gone on record as 
being ready to curtail production when other mills are 
ready. At the present time Fall River looms are not being 
run in full. The neighboring city of New Bedford where 
finer yarn goods are made has about 12,000 looms idle, 
waiting for business revival. Some of the large yarn 
mills are running short handed, others are running short 
time, four and five days a week, and still others are pre-° 
pared to stop machinery as contracts expire. The Atlantic 
mills of Lawrence have entered on a period of four days 
a week operation; the Pepperell mills at Biddeford are 
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running about 60 per cent. of their capacity; and the Kil- 
burn and Manomet yarn mills of New Bedford have an- 
nounced a five days a week schedule to continue for an 
indefinite period. 

The three large quilt mills of New England are 
busy and have orders in hand to keep them running for 
some time. The two smaller mills are not so well em- 
ployed. In western Massachusetts the Arnold Print Works 
are busy but the fine goods mills in that section are quietly 
curtailing their output. In Rhode Island the Knight mills 
are prepared to curtail and are not now running in full 
although operating full time. Many of the faney goods 
mills are completing their spring contracts and are not 
getting renewals, especially on fabrics for white goods 
eounters. Curtailment in this quarter is looked for. 

The machine shops are not adding to their business in 
any large way and most of them are still running about 
40 hours per week with limited forces at work. Exceptions 
are noted in the case of the American Machine Company, 
at Pawtucket, and the Whitin works, which are pretty well 
supplied with business for a few months to come. The 
Fall River Iron Works mills have placed an order for 
about 400 40-inch Draper looms and as this is the first 
order of this 13,000 loom plant with the Draper Company 
for automatic looms, the new order has more than passing 
significance. 

Various meetings of manufacturers have been held in 
Boston in the past three or four weeks and the Arkwright 
Club has gone on reeord as favoring a curtailment in the 
output and regardless of this suggestion there is no ques- 
tion of a general desire among manufacturers to go slow 
pending an adjustment of cloth prices and the costs of 
production. In banking circles the intimation has been 
given that a liquidation in labor must come, but manufac- 
turers generally recognize the difficulty in the way of 
action of this character until there has been some substan- 
tial reduction in living costs. 

Values in mill shares hold fairly steady. The divi- 
dends paid last year were earned in many eases and in 
most instances they were maintained on a general average 
of years by draughts upon surplus accounts. There is no 
lack of eonfidence in mill properties despite the temporary 
quiet, which is largely attributed to high eost cotton follow- 
ing two short crops. The real relief manufacturers would 
like to see would be the planting and harvesting of a plen- 
tiful cotton crop and if this comes and prices for cloths are 
lowered a trifle, it is believed that the demand for goods 
will inerease very sensibly. 

The striking fact to which bankers point in diseussing 
mill shares and mill loans is that nearly all reports coming 
to them from merchandising institutions handling cotton 
goods agree in the particular that stocks are low despite 
the necessarily high figures taken in valuing them. They 
are certainly much lower in distributers’ hands than they 
were a year ago and they have not accumulated in manu- 
facturers’, hands. The retailers’ inventories of the next 
two or three weeks will show whether stocks in retail 
quarters have been liquidated, as most bankers and most 
manufacturers now believe to be the fact. 
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MONTHLY COTTON MARKET REVIEW. 
BY H. & B. BEER. 


The ninth installment of the U. S. Census Bureau bulle- 
tins in advance of the final report, due March 20th, was 
issued yesterday and showed more cotton ginned from 
January Ist to 16th than was ginned during the same 
period last year, 167,000 bales against 140,000. The total 
quantity of cotton ginned thus far this season from the 
growth of 1910 is 1,466,000 bales more than last year, and 
if there is only as much cotton accounted for during the 
balance of this season as was accounted for after this time 
last year, the indicated commercial crop is about 12,076,000 
bales. During the last period there was ginned outside 
of Texas 143,000 bales of cotton vs. 90,000 bales one year 
ago, or about 60 per cent. more, Texas having ginned only 
24,000 bales against 50,000. The report shows ginning by 
States from January Ist to 16th as follows, compared with 
last year: Alabama, 13,000 vs. 10,000; Arkansas, 21,000 
vs. 8,000; Florida, 2,000 vs. 1,000; Georgia, 18,000 vs. 
15,000; Louisiana, 3,000 vs. 2,000; Mississippi, 27,000 vs. 
22,000; North Carolina, 17,000 vs. 10,000; Oklahoma, 10,- 
000 vs. 7,000; South Carolina, 23,000 vs. 15,000; Tennes- 
see, 7,000 vs. 2,000; Texas, 24,000 vs. 50,000; all other 
States, 3,000 vs. 1,000. 

Of late, reports have been circulated to the effect that 
there was less cotton ginned during the first half of Janu- 
ary than was ginned during the corresponding time last 
year, and that there was less cotton on plantations on 
January 16th than one year ago by 15 per cent. Today’s 
Census Bureau report shows that there was more cotton 
ginned during the period mentioned this year by 27,000 
bales, than was ginned in the corresponding time in 1910, 
and deduetions from official reports discloses the fact that 
plantation stocks on the 16th inst., instead of being 15 
per cent. less than last year, were about 166,000 bales 
larger, exclusive of unginned cotton, and the world’s visible 
supply of American cotton is 418,000 bales larger than 
one year ago. 

Many of the early sensational small crop estimates have 
been exceeded already, and on the line of the Government’s 
basis of ealeulation, 500 pounds gross weight per bale, 
the estimate of which was for a crop of 11,426,000 bales, 
running weights are about three per cent. heavier, pro- 
viding about 11,592,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight 
to the bale exclusive of linters, repacks, ete., and what has 
yet to be ginned. The total ginned to January 16th, by 
States, is as follows: 


Year-1911 1910 
11 254,115 9,787 ,592 
1,174,651 1,026,869 


Bureau Estimate States 
11 ,426 ,000 bales United States 
1,174,000 ‘* Alabama 


815 ,000 Arkansas 746 ,247 664 ,522 
58,000 ‘* Florida 64 ,770 60 ,765 

1 ,750 ,000 Georgia 1 ,779 ,966 1,827 ,923 
260,000 ‘ Louisiana 242 612 253,927 
1,160,000 ‘ Mississpipi 1 ,158 ,267 1,028,418 


718 ,389 615 ,526 
906,186 532,803 
1,178 ,895 1,114,533 


North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
1 ,116 ,000 South Carolina 
305,000 “ Tennessee 297 ,610 228,915 
3,140,000 “ Texas 2 912 244 2,377,894 
73,000 ‘ All other States 74 ,278 55 ,494 


675 ,000 
900 ,000 


The sustaining influence of the market under the cir- 
cumstances is the reported good trade demand in the Lan- 
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eashire District of England, but exports to Great Britain 
to the close of last week were within 71,000 bales of last 
season’s total consumption of American eotton by British 
mills, which was 2,606,000 bales. Of the unmarketed esti- 
mated 3,000,000 bales in the United States, it is probable 
that 500,000 bales are owned by English interests. It is to 
be presumed, therefore, that English spinners have already 
made ample provision for this season’s requirements, and 
that exports from America will show a marked falling off 
in the near future. 

Trade on the Continent of Europe, as in America, has 
not been satisfactory, nevertheless exports to the Continent 
have been 120,000 bales larger than to even date last year, 
and it is safe to say that they will only buy from hand to 
mouth during the balance of this season. 

More than one-half of the American spinners, North 
and South, contemplate resorting to drastie curtailment in 
the near future, and as the world’s visible supply of all 
kinds is 5,297,000 bales against 4,969,000 last year, there 
will be enough cotton to go around this season. 


THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 





The past month has in some respects proven fairly satis- 
faetory and manufacturers and sellers both, feel that the 
trade prospects for 1911 are for a larger and more profit- 
able business in all classes of hosiery. Demand for silk 
hosiery continues strong, particularly for inexpensive lines, 
and many manufacturers of lisle goods are seriously eon- 
sidering the proposition of beginning the manufacture of 
silk hosiery in their mills. 

The fleeced lined hosiery situation is reported by some 
agents to be very satisfactory, while others state that there 
has been little or nothing in the way of orders this month. 
The demand for fall lines of woolen hosiery has as a whole 
been satisfactory, while the lines of eotton hosiery have 
been very slow. One of the prominent features of the 
month was the urgent request for spot lots of heavy weight 
underwear by retailers, indicating that early purchases were 
insufficient to meet their demands. In ease of long sus- 
tained cold weather during the balance of the winter, there 
is likely to be a rush on the part of some of the retailers to 
eover short supplies later in the season. The market was 
gone over very carefully in the last few days of the month 
in search of spot lots and some holders of fleeces were able 
to clean up stoeks that were carried over from the old year. 
This will no doubt help to strengthen the fall fleeced goods 
situation by leaving the jobbers free from left over goods. 
Another prominent feature for the month was the apparent 
shortage of stock of the cheaper grades of women’s light 
weight cotton underwear in the hands of jobbers and 
manufacturers. The continued demand for faney knit 
specialties was a dominant factor all through the month 
and spot buyers of knitted caps particularly, had difficulty 
in securing their requirements. 

Early in the month some buyers of underwear and 
hosiery were in the market inquiring about the probability 
of seeuring quick deliveries of spring goods in event of 
their decision to place orders sometime during January. 
The greatest shortage appeared to be in the lines of ladies 
goods that retail at 15 and 25 cents. The mills had not 
made them freely and buyers were not willing to pay the 
prices that were asked for the best grades. Several jobbers 
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gave tentative orders for fall goods to road salesmen, but 
failed to send in confirmations and particulars. The 
sweater and faney knit goods trade continued to be one of 
the notable developments in merchandising. Trading in 
cotton fleeced hosiery was satisfactory and some of the 
mills are placed in a very comfortable position for some 
time in the future. There is a better feeling of satisfac- 
tion over the possible maintenance of values than for some 
time past. 

The middle of the month showed improvement in both 
branches of the knit goods trade. One prominent feature 
was the undoubted shortage of manufacturers :nd jobbers 
stocks of spring ‘goods and fall heavyweight lines. Few 
manufacturers of cotton knit underwear are operating their 
mills on anything exeept actual orders placed by buyers, 
and the tendeney to hold out for prices allowing a reason- 
able profit is becoming stronger. The demand for fancy 
knit goods continued to be maintained. Knitted caps of the 
toque and aviation variety, knitted scarfs, mufflers and 
high grade faney sweaters were in such demand that manu- 
faecturers were just able to keep the pace. The hosiery 
market showed continued improvement, but the bulk of the 
business is on black. It is almost exclusively so on women’s 
goods, with some demands for colors in half hose, steel 
grays, blues, tans and changeable shades being most desired. 
An inereasing call was noted for sheer goods in all price 
lines from 15 eents to $1.50 retail, and in all materials from 
coarse yarns to silk. 

The latter half of the month brought out many confirm- 
ing orders for business placed earlier in the month. The 
demand for light weight cotton underwear for spring lines 
and ealling for prompt shipment became insistant, particu- 
larly in the cheaper grades. Because of the high price of 
yarns, manufacturers were holding back on these lines and 
a distinct shortage was already in evidence. This increased 
activity in the underwear market was reflected in the 
market for woolen and fleeced lined hosiery. Orders for 
cotton hosiery were as a whole disappointing, although 
some inerease was noted due no doubt to the inereased 
number of buyers. After the close of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association meeting most of the large buyers re- 
turned to their homes and will probably not be again in 
the market before March. The close of the month is show- 
ing up very little buying in fall lines, except some of the 
smaller jobbers who are still working to cover their re- 


quirements. 


The culture of the silk worm and the manufacture of 
the finest product has been undertaken on an extensive com- 
mercial basis at San Diego, Cal. Hundreds of acres out- 
side the city are to be planted to mulberry trees to furnish 
a product for the factory just completed. W. B. Hibbard, 
president of the company, has conducted experiments dur- 
ing the two past years, which have demonstrated that the 
climate of San Diego will permit the silk worms to work 
the year round. It is stated that each worm will produce 
three times as much silk as in any other locality in the 
world. 
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THE YARN MARKET. 


Yarn buyers have practically had the market under their 


control all the month. Prices were low anyway in relation 
to the cost of the raw material and buyers continued their 
hand to mouth principle of making purchases, usually 
waiting for some over anxious dealer to offer a concession 
which would generally be met with a bid shaded off still 
more. Spinners needed the business however and many 
dealers desired to reduce stocks of yarn on hand, all of 
which favored the buyer. Knitting yarns moved quite 
freely at times, but. at reduced prices, some knitters buying 
Southern frame cones in lots of 100,000 and 200,000 pounds 
as low as 211% cents for 10s. While there is undoubtedly 
some curtailment by the mills, it has not as yet been re- 
flected in the yarn prices. Taken altogether the situation 
is about as unsatisfactory as it possibly can be. 


The early part of the month continued very slow and 
the market presented a holiday aspect. This was partly 
because both dealers and manufacturers were taking stock 
and giving little attention to market conditions. In order 
to attract business, some Northern spinners persistently 
named prices that showed no profit on the basis of the 
eurrent prices for raw material. The prices were so low 
that Southern producers of combed peeler yarns refused 
to meet them. The Southern spinners as a whole showed 
greater firmness in the contest for orders than the Northern 
spinners. Even the demand from the webbing trade, which 
had remained fairly steady for about three months showed 
very little light at this period. There was a little spotty 
buying of warps, but nothing satisfactory. Spinners of 
coarse numbers had the worst end of the situation. 

The middle of the month failed to bring much relief, 
although there was a little more volume of business than 
was reported in the earlier week, but most of the buying 
was of a hand to mouth character and prices had to be 
figured very close because of the high cost of cotton. Spin- 
ners would have been better off if they were not so anxious 
to get what little business they could by shaving the prices 
so much as to practically eliminate profit. Shadings of a 
half a cent a pound were reported on some numbers of 
Southern yarns suitable for the hosiery trade and some 
further concessions were made by spinners direct with 
knitters of underwear. As a rule however, prices were no 
lower than a week previous. Southern two and three-ply 
in coarse numbers were in better demand owing to the 
purchases of the earpet and rug people, -whose business 
seemed to be improving and also to buying by the makers 
of cheap fabries which called for low count yarns. With 
the continued high prices for cotton yarns and very low 
quotations on worsted yarns, the makers of cotton worsted 
fabries held off from buying until they could determine on 
the future trend of the market and the eall of the trade. 
The plush makers bought some yarns, though not heavily. 
The best buying in the market for this period of the month 
has been for the fine sheeting and madras people, but their 
buying is practically over for the time being. 

The latter part of the month while it had some bright 
spots, was for the most part a continuation of the market 
methods of the earlier part of the month. Prices ruled low 
on irregular buying and notices of spinners curtailment 
was a signal for price cutting on the part of some dealers, 
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with the evident desire to secure extra business, but this 
failed in the most part as concessions by dealers were gen- 
erally met by reduced offers on the part of the buyers. The 
outlook for the future is problematical. 

The following are New York quotations at the end of 
January: 


SOUTHERN SINGLE SKEINS 


Seto Gh.c.25: 21 @ eS ae 24 @24i% 
pet ft 2133@21%{ 26s__..----.--- 25 @25% 
ic 3 2, eee > Serene 26 @26% 
BG sks rin ten Jace 23% @- 

SOUTHERN TWO-PLY SKEINS. 

Le, Be ares. O68...2........ 29 @30 
ee 22 @22%4 40s...--.......30 @31 
Pes Sosa ie SS a ee 36 @36% 
Rss wean 22144@23 ee 44 @46 
tbe anne ane 23 144@24 3-ply 8s uphol- 

Bcc nd buacewes 24% @25 ae 22 @-- 

SEES EE EE LD 25 @25'% 4-ply 8s uphol- 

Se ee ae: 25144@26 SRS 22 @-.- 
SOUTHERN SINGLE CHAIN WARPS. 

Se C6 Weci cs Ee EEE 24 @2414 
Bint na muse Se i” Epes 2414 
SSIS EE 22 @: 22 ¥4 Pe 25 @-- 
ee wi 224@2: Ee eee 26 @261% 
| RES Ds een en 23 @23 4% re 30 @31 

SOUTHERN TWO-PLY CHAIN WARPS. 

Se te 106... scans: Be -Qperee B08... .W.<4.55. 25144 @ 26 
+ Fe een 20 .$eae% 908. .........4. 25 144@26 
canna wea 22%@23 ar 31 @32 
ig Es Peat 23144@24 DE i ak iain 37 @38 
DOR bccn teen 25 @25% 

SOUTHERN PEELER FRAME CONES. 
ep PPE EE oy. ° 3 i Ser 24 @-.- 
3 | SR Pe 2234@22% 22s.......-..-. 2444@ 
SOEs o..  cncawen te 2234 @ - - Sea es 2434 @25 
Wg dct ean aie ee | ae 25 @25% 
a aig 234%@ aaa 2534 @26 
SRradcdaccueeu tal ee, MERON. “Oe we dcoece 2644 @27 





A NEW FORM OF WATER POWER PERMIT. 

A new form of water power permit and new regula- 
tions for water power plants on the National Forests were 
approved recently by the Secretary of Agriculture. The im- 
portant changes under the new regulations are, that they pro- 
vide for the issuance of a preliminary permit which secures 
to the party making the first application protection during 
the time necessary to make his final survey and procure the 
data for the issuance of the final permit. The new permits 
will terminate at the expiration of 50 years, unless revoked 
sooner by the Secretary of Agriculture, and the charge will 
be based upon the net horsepower capacity of the plant, 
beginning with a charge of 10 cents per horsepower during 
the first year and rising gradually 10 cents per year to 
$1.00 per horsepower in the tenth year, which charge will 
continue thereafter. Computed for the 50 year period, the 
charge under the new permit is about 30 per cent less than 
that under the old form. Provision is made for a read- 
justment every ten years of the factors upon which the es- 
timated capacity of the plant is computed. It is believed 
that the new regulations will encourage extensive water 
power development in the National Forests under provisions 
which will fully protect the interests of the people. 





By decrees of October 31, 1910, the price of water used 
in Panama in excess of 10,000 gallons a quarter is fixed 
30 cents gold per 1,000 gallons, and in Colon at 45 cents 
a except in eases of leakage, broken pipes underground, 
ete., where the consumer could not have had prior knowl- 


edge or means to prevent it. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


DETAILS OF A FINE SPINNING MULE. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY WM. SCOTT TAGGART, M. I. MECH. E. 


PART III. 


Drawinc-Ovut, Ratcuinec, Router, BackinG-OrFr AND 
CHANGING Morions. 

The opposite side of the head stock shown in Fig. 7, 
page 71, is shown in Fig. 9. Several actions may be ex- 
plained from it, and we will take the drawing-out motion 
first. The driving strap is on the fast pulley 4 and the 
back rim pulley, (see Fig. 1), is driving the spindles. The 
rim shaft pinion A is driving the front roller, the eateh 
box at Y being closed. The same pinion A is also driving 
the back shaft through the closed cateh box y. We now 
have the front roller, the carriage and the spindles being 
driven from the rim shaft through the pulley 4, as the 
carriage is making its outward run and spinning is taking 
place. 

Soon after the carriage has started, a bowl “a” on the 
square begins to depress the end V of a lever centered at 
S; this raises the end T of the lever, a link connects T to 
a lever I which has its center at H so that the lifting of I 
raises a weight and as the weight rises, tension is put on 
a strong spring, one end of which is attached to the upper 
part of the weight and the other end connected to an arm 
U of a T lever with its fulerum at H. This T lever is 
locked in position by virtue of a drop weight K hanging 
from J and which rests upon a stud L on the headstock 
framing. We thus have a strong spring in tension ready 
to pull up the end U immediately the T lever is unlocked. 
Note further that hanging loosely from a stud on lever I, 
there are two pendant links or gearing legs Q and R; when 
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the lever I is raised, these two legs are raised until the 
ledge on the longest one Q falls over a square stud carried 
by a floor fixture; this now holds and locks the levers and 
weights in position after the bowl “a” has passed over V. 
The end W of the T lever is connected to a rod Z which 
actuates the lever controlling the eatch box Y. A spring 
keeps the eateh box in gear and this is the condition as the 
carriage moves outward. The shaft H on which the T. lever 
is centered, also carries a fork which embraces the double 
catch box x and y. 

Drawing-out continues under above conditions, but for 
fine spinning we must have a ratehing, jacking or after 
stretch motion; in other words an equalizing effect of twist 
will result if the rollers are stopped just before the carriage 
completes its stretch. The action for this effect is as fol- 
lows: As the carriage nears the completion of its outward 
run, a projection or finger on the front of the square comes 
into contact with a finger e on the long gearing rod and 
moves this rod forward. A projection M on the same rod 
is also moved forward and as M is in contact with the 
weight K the movement of M forces the weight K off its 
support L. The weight K therefore falls and this, together 
with the spring, moves the end W of the T lever and with 
it the roller gear rod which takes the eatch box Y out of 
gear and stops the rollers. As will be seen the same change 
opens the eatch box at y and closes that of x. The ear- 
riage is now driven through the jacking wheels and as in 
the meantime the strap has been moved to the pulley 2, 
the spindles are being driven at their increased speed. 

Fig. 9 further illustrates the backing-off motion. The 
rod j if moved to and fro will put the backing-off wheel 
in or out of gear with the cone eluteh. Normally the spring 
q keeps the wheel clear of the clutch. As the carriage nears 
the completion of its outward run the strap is moved from 
2. In the meantime the carriage has moved 


pulley 4 to 2. 
the stop’s forward and released the catch t, this sets the 
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GENERA. VIEW OF THE Low HeapstocK MULES. 
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long lever free so that a recess in the link connecting g 
and k falls over the stud h on the rod j. At this moment 
the carriage is stationary and locked by the finger eaich f 
holding a stud on the square. 

The gearing, driven from the worm on the rim shaft, 
is timed to have revolved the cam p so that it now acts 
at n of the lever centered at m and foreing n forward, tiie 
rod j is moved forward also and the backing-off wheel is 
put into gear with the cone clutch. A moment before 
this oceurs, however, the strap is moved from pulley 2 to 
pulley 3 so that the backing-off wheel 7 is now driving tive 
spindles the reverse way through the cone clutch; the faller 
leg changes and is locked ready for winding. The faller 
leg change depresses the inclined lever d and this action 
forces the long lever down and locks it at t; it has raised 
the link out of gear with the square stud at h, and the 
spring q forees the backing-off wheel out of gear with the 
cone clutch; at the same time the finger catch f is lowered 
and the carriage is now free to commence its inward run. 
At the completion of the inward run the projecting arm 
P moves aside the link which is keeping the T lever in 
position so that the weight on end of lever I falls and 
brings with it the end U of the T lever so putting the 
roller eatch box Y in gear, also the eatch box y in gear 
and taking x out of gear. 

THE LOW HEADSTOCK MULE. 

The previous drawings have illustrated Trelfall’s type 
of self-acting mule known as their “Special” mule. A 
more general type, usually called the Low Headstock mule, 














Fic. 9. ANOTHER VIEW OF HEADSTOCK. 


is a single speed machine, so naturally is not used for the 
highest counts of yarn. The illustration Fig. 10 gives a 
general view including the details of the backing-off mo- 
tion. As the earriage makes its outward run the main driv- 
ing strap is on the fast pulley B and the backing-off belt 
is on the pulley D; the backing-off wheel F is running loose 
on the rim shaft, the clutch not being in operation and the 
links and levers ete. being as shown in the drawing. 

On the completion of the run out, the strap is moved 
from pulley B to the loose pulley A and the spindles are 
therefore stopped. At the same time a projection on the 
carriage has moved X forward and set free the long lever, 
which is centered on the frame at Q, which has been locked 
by X at S. The long lever being free to move, its end 
P falls and through the connecting link O pulls down the 
short left hand lever L until a recess in it falls over the 
stud M, this stud being on the separate long backing-off 
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rod L. In this position the backing-off cam H in the 
course of its revolution comes back against j and forces it 
forward, and of course forees the two link rods L for- 
ward. I, is eonnected to the backing-off wheel as was 
shown in Fig. 3, so that we thus have the wheel put into 
contact with the elutech which is fast on the rim shaft. 
Sinee F is being driven by the belt on pulley D we now 
obtain a driving for the rim shaft but in the opposite diree- 
tion to that obtained when spinning. The reversed motion 
is transmitted to the spindles by the rim pulley and the 
yarn between the cop and the top of the spindle is unwound. 
The same motion or operation raises the faller leg and locks 
it ready for the run-in. 





BACKING-OFF MOTION cr- 








Fig. 12. ANoTHER VIEW OF THE TALL HEApstocK MULE 
DETAILS. 


Another action also takes place at this moment. It 
should be noted that when the long lever was released 
through the unlocking at §S, the out end of this lever rose 
and in its upward movement drew the link T and the lever 
U with it. A stud V on the carriage square was over the 
recess in U so that when U rose it locked the earriage so 
that it could not move until released from this position. 
The higher position of T brought its stud near to an in- 
clined lever W on the earriage square. During the back- 
ing-off operation and the locking of the faller leg, the in- 
clined lever is also moved in a downward direction and 
pressing against T pulls down the long lever until it is 
locked at S again. This action naturally raises the end P 
of the long lever and frees the stud M from the rod L which 
is now under the influence of the spring, free to return and 
disconnect the backing-off wheel from the cone eluteh. In- 
cidentally the depressing of the link T also lowers the eateh 
U and therefore unlocks the carriage. 

The run-in of the carriage now takes place in the usual 
way through the gearing shown at the back of the head- 
stock in Fig. 10. This drawing will also serve a useful 
purpose in showing clearly the actual disposition, in ele- 
vation, of the gearing as compared with the purely conven- 
tional arrangement given in the gearing plan in Fig. 1. 
A worm on the rim shaft actuates the twist motion and 
this system is common to all Trelfall’s mules. The long 
rim shaft with its rim band pulley at the front of the head- 
stoek is also a feature of this type of mule, practically all 
other makes of mules have the rim band pulley at the back 
of the headstock. 

THE TALL HEADSTOCK MULE. 

A favorite type of fine spinning mule made by Trelfall 

and which is extensively used by many of the fine spinners 
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THRELFALL SELF-ACTING MULE. 


SETTING-ON AND DRAWING-UP 
MOTIONS. 
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Fig. 11. 


To distinguish it from Fig. 10 
It is a double 


is the one shown in Fig. 11. 
it is known as the Tall Headstock mule. 
speed mule and its characteristic feature is the method 
adopted to bring this about. With the strap on pulley C 
we drive the mule during the outward run and whilst spin- 
ning; a change oceurs and the strap is transferred to the 


This 


wheel drives the wheel v through the compound carrier w 


pulley A upon the boss of which is keyed a wheel u. 


x, and v being fast to the rim shaft we obtain an increased 
speed of spindle while the earriage is standing still after 
completing the outward run and just previous to backing- 
off. 


In general the sketch is drawn to seale, but some portions 


Only one rim band pulley is necessary in this system. 


are shcwn a little displaced from their correct position in 
order to bring them into view. The setting-on action is as 
A handle lever centered at U earries a stud which 
ean fit into any of the three notches S R and T eut into 
This handle lever has a bell crank 


extension provided with an incline a which is moved aside 


follows: 
the setting-en rod. 


by a cam driven from the worm t on the rim shaft. At 
¢ is centered an arm or link d which earries the tumbler V 
and a safety catch at X. 

The drawing-up is performed through a separate driv- 
ing belt at D and as the drawing shows the earriage to be 
going in, the belt is on the fast pulley. As the carriage 
arrives in, the lever centered at G is moved forward at F 
and its other end transfers the belt to the loose pulley. 
This movement of the drawing-up rod has enabled a finger 
z to drop into a recess on the stop E and so the drawing-up 
rod is locked in its position and the strap must remain on 
the loose drawing-up pulley until the eateh finger z is re- 
leased. This release takes place through a projection on 
the carriage at 11, coming in contact with an incline lever 
centered at g and so lifting z; the drawing-up rod is now 
free, the weight at H ean pull the rod back and the belt is 
moved again to the fast pulley. 


Fig. 12 shows the other side of this headstock and illus- 
trates the backing-off motion, ete. 


We see in this sketch a 
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clearer view of the ineline M, which corresponds to Y in 


Fig. 11. Just previous to backing-off, the recess at D is 
filled by the projection C on the backing-off rod B. The 
eam K driven from the worm t now moves G forward and 
by virtue of its connecting link from H, the link E will 
move the backing-off rod B forward and so put the back- 
ing-off wheel in gear with the cone clutch. The carriage in 
the meantime is locked by the catch finger Q engaging the 
stud R. Immediately backing-off is finished, the change 
brings a lever sgainst M which depresses it and raises its 
other arm L, which in its turn lifts the end E of the catch 
rod and so releases the backing-off rod B; the spring pulls 
the rod back and in doing so the backing-off wheel is taken 
out of gear with the eone elutch. At the same time the 
rod N is raised, the stud R is freed from the locking catch 
Q and the carriage is at liberty to run in as shown in the 
drawing. 

The roller gear is also clearly shown in Fig. 12. The 
earriage, as it completes the run-in will move the finger T 
and so close the eatech box on the side shaft, thus connecting 
up the rollers with the back shaft. As the outward run is 
completed the earriage moves the finger S forward and this 
opens the eatch box and disconnects the gearing between 
rollers and back shaft. 


OUTPUT OF INDIAN COTTON MILLS. 


(From Consul-General William H. Michael, Calcutta.) 

During the five months ended August 31, 1910, the- 
eotton yarn spun by the mills of India amounted to 272,- 
973,079 pounds, and the amount of goods woven during 
the same period was 414,515,014 pounds, as compared with 
283,300,929 pounds of yarn and 375,599,626 pounds of 
woven goods in 1909, and 268,408,062 pounds of yarn and 
320,797,405 pounds of woven goods in 1908. Several mills 
elosed down during 1909-10 and others shortened time in 
eonsequence of high prices of cotton and low price of the 
manufactured product. The hand-loom industry, however, 
was more active and prosperous than ever. 
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THE CARE OF MACHINERY IN A COTTON 
YARN MILL. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CARDERS RELATING TO PICKERS AND 
CARDS. 


(Contributed exclusively to Corton.) 
BY H. C. W. 


PART I. 


The life, value and earning capacity of cotton machin- 
ery, like any other piece of property, quickly diminishes 
unless taken care of. Cotton machinery is usually run at 
high speeds, and a lack of oil or attention will often 
deprive a mill of the services of a machine for a 
number of hours. Very often a few extra minutes spent 
in oiling or replacing worn or broken parts might have 
made this loss unnecessary. It is the purpose of this arti- 
ele to deal with a few suggestions as to the care of cotton 
machinery and systematic inspection of the equipment. 


PICKER ROOM. 


It is a well known fact that if poor laps are made, good 
yarn ean not be produced. Again, if production is lost in 
the picking department it means a loss throughout the en- 
tire mill. Among many things that will tend to give a 
high efficiency in the picking department are the follow- 
ing: 

Oil the bearings twice a day immediately after starting 
up, morning and noon. Care should be taken to put the 
oil into the oil holes. Oil running down the outside of a 
machine only tends to make the machines dirty and sticky. 
Don’t fill the beater boxes too full of oil. Replace or re- 
babbit all boxes that are loose or throw out the oil. Oil 
thrown out of the boxes stains the cotton passing through. 
See that all rings work freely. 

Waste should be removed from under the beaters and 
leaf bars once a day. Remove the waste from the cages 
and inside parts once a day. The piano feed evener plates 
must work freely and should be scoured and rubbed with 
black lead once a week. The grid bars, leaf bars and in- 
side of the machine should be scoured and rubbed with 
black lead once a week. The fan flues should be kept clean 
and the waste prevented from accumulating. The damper 
in the dust flue, as it enters the dust room, should be ex- 
amined once a week and should work freely and easily. 

A periodical examination of the dampers at the ends 
of the screens should be made. The laps should be ex- 
amined for thick and thin places or lumps, and if any are 
found the cause should be found and the defect rectified 
before a large amount of bad work is made. Very often 
thick and thin laps are made and run for some time on 
the cards before they are found. Every finisher lap should 
be weighed as it is taken from the picker, and all that 
vary more than one-half a pound on either side of the 
standard should be rejected and run over. 

The elutech that drives the feed rolls should be set in 
tight enough to prevent its slipping. The feed rolls should 
be set tight enough to prevent the beater from pulling the 
cotton through in tufts. 

Calender rolls and lap end parts should be removed for 
inspection every four months. All bearings should be 


cleaned, and all worn gears and parts replaced. Top cages 
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should be removed and examined at the same time. All 


dents should be removed and all set serews well set up and 
tightened. The dust room should be cleaned once a week. 
Before doing this the dust flues and pipes should be cleaned 
and brushed out. 

THE CARD ROOM. 

Most mill men agree that carding is one of the most 
if not the most important processes through which cotton 
passes. More bad work and uneven yarn are the result 
of improper treatment of the stock in the carding depart- 
ment than in all the other departments together. The in- 
fluence of poor settings or defective parts in the card room 
is more apparent in the yarn than would appear if made 
in other departments. It therefore behooves the overseer 
of carding to be very careful and keep the ecards, drawing, 
and fly frames in first-class condition. 

Carding machinery is usually of a heavy type and run 
at high speeds. Unless a systematic oiling of bearings is 
adhered to, they will soon become hot and in some eases 
cause fires and a large amount of damage. The main bear- 
ings of the cylinder and doffer of the card should be kept 
filled with grease, and well oiled once a day. 

The entire card should be cleaned twice a day and eare 
taken to remove the oil and grease from the sides of the 
eard. If allowed to remain it will gather lint and give 
the ecard a dirty appearance and often stain the eotton. 
The front of the ecard should be cleaned once every two 
hours. If the lint thrown off by the doffer and doffer comb 
is allowed to collect, it often passes along with the web and 
is spun into the yarn. Sometimes it breaks the web, mak- 
ing waste and often cutting or breaking back a part of the 
web, giving the sliver a eut or very uneven appearance. 

Cards should be stripped twice, three and sometimes 
four times a day. It is often a matter of personal opinion 
among mill men as to how often a card should be stripped. 
It is generally admitted that for fine work cards should be 
stripped more often than for coarse work. On medium 
grades of yarns, the writer made an experiment by strip- 
ping one ecard twice and another three times a day. Yarns 
made from the two slivers could not be distinguished from 
each other and were apparently both of the same grade. 
It seems, therefore, that a good stripping twice a day 
should be sufficient. 


The grinder should watch the stripping earefully and 
see that the cards are all thoroughly cleaned and none 
skipped. In a mill having enough eards to keep two 
strippers at work all the time, it is better to have these 
two men do all the stripping. In this ease it is better to 
strip alternate cards. In this way more even work ean 
be obtained. After stripping, the sliver usually runs light 
for some time until the cylinder becomes flocked again. 

Care should be taken not to set the stripping brush in 
deep enough to injure the clothing. Keep the stripping 
brush in good condition and do not allow the ends to be- 
come loose or the wires bent or jammed as this will leave 
the edges of the eylinder and doffer unstripped and give 
a ragged selvage to the web. 

The grinding of card wire is a very important opera- 
tion and should be attended to by a competent man. Un- 
less the card wire is kept sharp and in good eondition it 
will not properly card the stock. Cards should be ground 
onee every two or three weeks. Grinding two ecards a day 
and one on Saturday gives a grinder from 30 to 35 ecards 
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to eare for. On medium this number 


should be sufficient to keep one man oceupied to good ad- 


grades of work 


vantage. 

The all round eondition of the eard has a great in- 
fluence on the grade of work produced. Steady, reliable 
men should be given charge of sections of ecards. While 
grinding in itself is a very important part of a grinder’s 
work, it is only one of the many duties he has to perform 
He should be held responsible for the general condition of 
the ecard at all times. If the strippers oil the ecards, he 
should follow them up and see that none are skipped. He 
should personally overlook the stripping to see that it is 
thoroughly done. He should constantly keep alert for any 
unusual sound, such as gears grinding, wires rubbing, or 
dry bearings. He should see that the fly is removed from 
under the eard at regular intervals, usually three times a 
week. 

The grinder should keep constant watch of the amounts 
of waste being taken out by each ecard and should report 
to his direet superior the results of such observations. He 
should keep watch of the web delivered from the doffer, 
being particular to notice neps, motes, eté., for if they get 
into the sliver there is no way they ean be removed in 
later processes. 

The tension of the web between the doffer and card cal- 
ender rolls is another point to keep eareful watch of. 
Damp, rainy days usually cause the web to run slack. 
Sharp, frosty weather causes the web to run tight. If it 
runs either too tight or too loose the end usually breaks 
and makes waste. A raising of the doffer comb will usual- 
ly tighten the end ard a lowering will cause it to run with 
less tension. Grinders very often are inclined to be quite 
independent. This should not be tolerated. If a stripper 
reports something wrong with a card it should be looked 
after immediately and not in five or ten minutes. One 
revolution of the cylinder is enough to often do great 
damage and the sooner it is looked after the better. 

Emery fillet is now almost universally used as a grind- 
ing medium. It depends upon the fine, sharp points of 
the emery to do the grinding. As soon as these points 
become worn off or the emery becomes clogged with dirt 
and oil the grinding properties are gone and the emery 
fillet is worse than none at all. In this condition the 
emery fillet simply polishes the points of the wire and 
does not grind or sharpen. The second hand should eare- 
fully keep a check on the grinding and see that the emery 
fillet is kept renewed ‘and clean. 

In stripping out the cylinders and doffers preparatory 
to grinding, it is good practice to lower the stripping brush 
bearings so that the stripping brush may penetrate a little 
deeper into the wire. This helps to remove the waste and 
lint lying on the face of the foundation. A good stiff 
brushing will be sufficient to thoroughly clean the wire. 
With normal usage, cylinder and doffer fillet should wear 
for ten or twelve years. Sometimes if it is redrawn after 
being used for five or six years, it will be useful for a 
longer period. 

When setting cards, never set one side up to the gauge 
and then set the other side up and eall the job finished. 
Work both sides together, and after tightening up all the 
bolts for the last time always try the setting with the 
gauge. Very often tightening the bolts will draw the 
parts together. Never draw a tight or stuck gauge out; 
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always loosen somewhere. This prevents the gauge and 
wire from being damaged. Each ecard should be reset all 
over once every six months. The leader, screens, mote 
knives and feed plate should be set once every three months. 
The doffer should be set every time the ecard igs ground. 

The amount of waste produced by a ecard has a great 
influence on the evenness of the finished yarn. If some 
cards take out 5 per cent. of waste, others 8 per cent., and 
others 10 per cent, then there will be corresponding varia- 
tions in the sliver. This tends to produce light and heavy 
yarns. A periodical examination of the waste produced 
should be made. Sometimes it will be found that one ecard 
is removing good staple, while another is not removing suf- 
ficient short fiber. This may be due to poorly set mote 
knives, sereens or flats. Air drafts very often influence 
the amount of waste removed by a card. To stop these 
drafts, the openings under the framework of the ecard 
should be echinked with wooden strips. 


(To be continued.) 


METHODS OF DRIVING COTTON MULES. 





(Contributed exclusively to Corton.) 
CLARENCE HILL-SMITH. 





Three kinds of drives are found in textile mills to-day; 
they are (1) shaft drives from engine with countershafts 
te machinery; (2) group motor drives with countershafts 
to machinery, (3) individual motor drives. There is a 
great difference of opinion among mill operators as to 
which style is the cheapest. This difference of opinion is 
largely due to the varying conditions and the lack of 
knowledge of exact costs on the part of the mill owner. 
One manufacturer having nothing but shaft drive states 
that he prefers it to motor drive, though he may know 
nothing of the latter. 

In mills where there is continuity of operation and 
where each operation is dependent upon an adjacent opera- 
tion, there is not presented such opportunity for motor 
drive as in eases where it is feasible to operate parts of 
the mill independently. In machine shops individual motor 
drive is of especial advantage, as each machine is a little 
plant in itself. There are other advantages to be gained 
by using the individual motor drives, such as higher 
speeds, steadier operation, safety, better light and a saving 
in power, due to the elimination of shafting and belting, 
with its attendant loss of power by friction, change of 
speed, ete., which often reaches as high as 30 per cent. 
of the total indicated horse power of the engine that 
furnishes the power. 

Mules are operated in cotton mills by countershaft belts 
driven from the main shafting, or by countershaft belts 
driven in turn by what are known as group motors, that 
is, one large motor will drive a number of mules, by means 
of eountershafts. The mule lends itself well to the group 
motor drive, but it has been found necessary in order to 
obtain a steady load on the motor to provide a fly wheel. 
The load eurve of a mule shows great fluctuation in the 
use of power. When the carriage starts to run out, the 
mule may take as much as 25.H. P. and during the back- 
ing off process but 4 or 5 H. P., and 5 H. P. during the 
winding operation. This load condition is severe for an 
individual motor drive, as it is diffieult to install a motor 
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drive that will be efficient under such varying conditions 
of the load. 

The motor would either be running over its rating or 
considerably under. The group drive overcomes that dis- 
advantage in that no two mules will be taking the max- 
imum at exactly the same moment, so the load on the 
motor will be distributed. Of course if the mules get to 
operating synchronously, there will be a great load thrown 
on the group motor, and this danger makes it necessary 
to install the balance wheels that are used in connection 
with group drive. 

To ins$all individual motors exelusive on switches, 
wiring, it will eost for eight mules about $2,400. To 
install motors for group drive, two motors, exclusive of 
wiring, switches, ete., it will cost about $1,600. It will be 
noted that the cost of the three individual motors is econ- 
siderably more than the cost of the group drive motors. 
The cost of the countershafting for the group drive, how- 
ever, is more than the eost of wiring for the individual 
drive, though it does not add to the cost of the group 
drive to any great extent when these two factors are taken 
into consideration. 

The advantage that presents itself with the individual 
drive is the advantage derived in power saving on mules 
that are shut down. 

Before leaving the subject of power it is well to con- 
sider the difference between mules and ring frames in the 
direction of speeds. The English mule with its ropes that 
drive the carriage and the serolls, permits of more lost 
motion than does the ring frame. If the mule were de- 
signed so that all transmission was accomplished through 
gears without the use of ropes, there would be less loss of 
motion and greater opportunity for higher speeds. On 
the other hand it is claimed that the excellence of mule yarn 
is due to its smoothness in operation as well as its princi- 
ple of spinning. Whether this is so remains for experi- 
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ment to prove, but from a selling standpoint and with the 
fact in mind it is a mule that is being designed, and not 
something else, it is advisable to retain the features of the 
mule unless we are positive that the elimination of scrolls 
will accomplish results that will cause the mule to do better 
work. 





AN ENGLISH WARP MOISTENING DEVICE. 


The vexed question of steaming in weaving sheds has 
no doubt been the cause of many humidifying devices which 
have been introduced into English mills during recent 
years. One of the latest is that illustrated herewith. It 
consists essentially of a cireular brush which is caused to 
revolve slowly in a cireular trough, a segment of which is 
cut away, as will be seen in the illustration. Water is 
poured into the trough and as the brush revolves its bristles 
take up and carry round this water. As the bristles come 
opposite the opening they infringe against a plate which 
retards their progress for a moment and then allows them 
to spring back to position. This spring action causes a 
fine spray of moisture to be deposited on the warp threads. 

In the apparatus shown the device is fixed above the 
warp and is arranged to deliver the spray of water between 
the back rest and the healds, that is, upon the yarn as it 
is about to pass through the healds. This is the actual 
point at which the moisture is needed. The apparatus is 
out of the way and does not interfere with the working of 
the loom. It is claimed that, with the new method of fixing, 
a less spray is required to be delivered, owing to the fact 
that it is deposited just prior to the yarn passing through 
the healds. When medium-sized goods are being woven, 
it is found that the trough only requires supplying with 
water every other day, and for heavily-sized goods a filling 
once every morning is sufficient. 





View OF THE Warp MOoISTENER ATTACHED TO THE LOOM. 
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AUTOMATIC HOSIERY MACHINES. 





(Contributed exclusively to Corton.) 
BY H. K. 





The majority of American built hosiery machines are 
of the latch needle type, and it is this style which will be 
considered under this head. Only one set of needles is 
used, which fit into vertical grooves in the needle cylinder 
and are held in these grooves by one or more spiral springs 
which extend completely around the cylinder. There are 
two types of this class of latch needle hosiery machines; 
namely, the stationary cylinder and revolving cylinder 
types. In stationary cylinder machines, the eam ring, ear- 
rying the cams which operate the needles revolves. In the 
revolving cylinder type the eam ring is stationary and the 
needle cylinder revolves. The stationary-type has an ad- 
vantage in that defects in the fabric can be more easily 
detected, as the fabrie remains stationary in that type and 
revolves with the eylinder in the revolving type. The ad- 
wantage of a revolving cylinder is that the parts used for 
pattern work are of much simpler construction. Both types 
of machines range in size from 2-ineh to 44-inches diameter 
of eylinder. The fineness of the fabric depends on the 
mumber of needles and the diameter of the cylinder. For 
mien’s hosiery (half hose) the total needles may be from 
160 to 240 in-eylinders 34% and 3%4 inches in diameter. 

The needles are of two kinds; in the front half of the 
eylinder short-butted needles are used, and in the back, 
long-butted needles. Fig. 1 illustrates how the needle ey- 
linder is divided. The large-butted needles are so made, 
to be raised out of action in knitting the heel and toe. 
The small-butied needles may be divided into three groups. 
The two groups marked F, are called the fashioning needles 
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and are used in the narrowing and widening operations in 
the formation of heel and toe. The needles marked S are 
in operating position throughout the knitting of the stock- 
ing. 

For the formation of the regular knitting stitch, needles 
and sinkers are necessary. The sinkers or web-holders as 
they are sometimes called, perform two duties; namely, 
holding the fabric down on the needles, and assisting in 
forming the stiteh. If no sinkers were used, the fabric 
would have to be weighted or the take-up motion used for 
that purpose. At the formation of the heel and toe addi- 
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Fig. 2. PartraL View OF THE SINKER CAm RING. 


tional weights would be necessary to hold down that part 
of the stocking. When starting work on a machine hav- 
ing no sinkers, it is necessary to start the loops on by hand 
or by using a set-up. The sinkers work horizontally in a 
sinker ring, and the number of sinkers is equal to the num- 
ber of needles. The sinkers are operated from a cam con- 
tained in the sinker ring. Fig. 2 is a diagram of a sinker 
cam. 

In a hosiery machine the sinkers are as necessary as 
the needles. With sinkers, work can be started on the 
needles without any trouble, proyided the latehes of the 
needles are all open. The sinker ring is fitted on the up- 
per part of the needle cylinder. The sinkers move in- 
wardly and outwardly in grooves and are actuated by the 
eams on the under side of the cap which is held down on 
the ring by two clips. The ring is stationary but the cap 
and eams revolve on stationary eylinder machines, and vice- 
versa on revolving ¢ylinder machines. The eap on the sin- 
ker ring should move freely over the sinker ring and not 
be allowed to become clogged with lint or become dry from 
the want of oil, which would eause the sinkers to run hard. 
Such trouble would show up at the knitting of the heel and 
toe and eause the sinker ring to get out of time with the 
needles. The sinker blades should be kept free from lint. 
A small brush similar to a tooth brush is suitable for this 
purpose. They should also be oiled twice during the day. 
The frequeney of cleaning will depend greatly upon the 
character of the yarn. Onee in the morning and again in 
the afternoon is usually ample. 

Fig. 3 is a diagram showing the working relation of the 
needle and sinker. The parts of the sinker may be defined 
thus: C is the erown of the sinker blade and serves to 
hold down the fabrie while the needle is raised after form- 
ing the new loop. The projection marked E is used to 
east off the loop from the needle when the latter reaches 
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its lowest position. The portion D is the surface over 
which the loop is drawn. The depth to which the needle 
is forced below the surface regulates the length of loop and 
determines the fineness of the mesh. The projection B is 
the butt of the sinker, and is the part which is in contact 
with the cams and cause the sinker to perform the work 
required of it. 
METHOD OF MAKING A STOCKING. 

The following brief deseription will give a general idea 
of the operations necessary in making a stocking on an auto- 
matic hosiery machine, stationary cylinder type. The 
needles as mentioned are divided into two sets, namely, 
long and short butts, the long-butted needles occupying the 
rear half of the needle cylinder and the short-butted needles 
the front half. Assuming that the stocking is begun at 
the top of the leg, continuous cireular motion of the cam 
cylinder is kept up until the desired length of tubular fab- 
ric for the leg has been knitted. In knitting a half-hose, 
the last row of loops of the rib top is applied to the needles 
before commencing to knit the leg, so that when the half 
hose is complete, it will have a ribbed top. In knitting 
long stockings the machine is adjusted so that the needles 
draw longer loops at the top of the stocking thus making 
the tube of greater diameter. 





Fig. 3. Diagram SHOWING THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF 
THE NEEDLE AND SINKER. 


After knitting the required length for the leg, the needles 
on the rear half of the eylinder are raised out of action 
while still retaining the loops on them. This leaves only 
the needles in the front section in action, and the motion 
of the cam eylinder is changed from cireular to recipro- 
eating, while at the same time the reinforcing thread is at- 
tached to the main thread. The thread is now taken up 
by the needles on the front half of the cylinder. The 
needles at F (Fig. 1) are those upon which the shaping 
of the heel and-toe is done and are ealled “fashioning” 
needles. At the end of each reciprocation of the cam ecy- 
linder, one of the fashioning needles is raised out of action 
and this process continues until all of the fashioning needles 
are raised out of action. 

When the narrowing has thus been finished, only the 
needles marked S are left in operating position, and the 
widening operation begins. In widening, one needle is 
raised out of operation and then two needles are lowered 
into operation on each reciprocation of the eam eylinder 
the net result being the lowering of one needle. This con- 
tinues until all the fashioning needles are again in oper- 
ating position, after which the long-butted needles are low- 
ered into active position, and cireular knitting is resumed 
for producing the foot. The foregoing method is ealled 
the two-and-one method of widening. When the desired 
length has been knitted for the foot, a repetition of the 
same movements as used in the formation of the heel are 
required for the toe. The toe is made exactly in the same 
way as the heel. After the toe is finished several courses 
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of cireular work are knitted and are called loopers’ courses. 
If ribbed top stockings are being made, the thread is 
broken and the work is run off the needles. If it is in- 
tended to produce string work or stocking after stocking 
without stopping, then the machine begins to make the leg 
of the next stocking directly after completing the toe. The 
web is eut apart near each toe so the stocking may be com- 
pleted in the usual manner. 





THE CHARACTERISTICS OF KNITTED 
TEXTURE. 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 
PART II. 


TEXTURE AND FIGURING CAPACITY. 

The elementary loop, as discussed in the opening section 
of my paper, is not suitable for fabries other than those of 
ordinary underwear, and it was not till diversity of loop 
was achieved, and suitable machinery invented for its pro- 
duction, that the fabric made much advance in other prov- 
inces of clothing. Of recent years, the texture has been 
strengthened and improved, and the figuring capacity ex- 
tended so that provinces formerly confined to the woven 
strueture are now being successfully invaded by its knitted 
rival. As typical fabries I would mention the glove, scarves, 
ties, jackets, vests, and to a limited extent costumes and 
children’s wear. As to how far some of these knitted arti- 
cles are merely the result of a passing fashion and as to 
their permanency I do not venture to say, yet I shall en- 
deavour to outline the chief factors which have led up to 
these developments. 

DIVERSITY OF STITCH AND TEXTURE. 


It is often possible to amplify and strengthen the plain 
stitch by the simple device of plaiting. This consists in in- 
trodueing an extra thread, to be worked side by side of 
the ground yarn, so that it shows on the back of the eloth. 
In the ease of a material like silk, it is often difficult to fill 
up the fabrie sufficiently with the pure fiber, and the 
necessary solidity and handle is imparted by introducing an 
extra yarn of wool or other material which goes to the back. 
It also proves useful in “fleecy” articles, where a thicker 
yarn is put on the back so as to provide material for the 
raising process. Some machines extend the prineiple and 
make it the basis of pattern production, using two colours. 
Under normal conditions, say thread A passes into the 
needle in front of thread B and shows on the face. By the 
aid of an extra selective tackle, needles rise at certain points 
and reverse the above order, thread B showing on the face 
and thread A on the back. The knitted reversible, however, 
differs widely from the woven one. In the latter, the 
thread onee woven into a position remains there, fixed by 
the intersection of the neighboring threads. The knitted 
reversible has no such means of maintaining the position 
of the faney yarns, drawn on to the face of the fabric from 
the normal route. Should the fabrie be severely stretched, 
the tendency for the two coloured yarns to reverse their 
places would be great. This fact, moreover, lies at the basis 
of the appearance usually presented by the knitted pattern. 
Owing to this tendeney, the patterns are characterised by a 
certain vagueness and indefiniteness; viewed at close quar- 
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ters, the effect is diminished; viewed as a whole some small 
distance away, the best effect can be noticed. 

The elasticity of the fabrie is greatly affected by using 
stitches of the rib type, where we have alternate rows of 
right side and wrong side fabrie produced vertically. 
This eauses the thread to undergo a greater degree of in- 
tersection throughout its length, and such a fabrie contracts 
more than the plain type, a quality which suits it for use 
at the extremities of garments. These establish a firmer 
hold on the parts and keep the article in position. When 
two yarns are at regular intervals knitted in one loop in 
such cloths, more space is available, and a greater quantity 
of yarn can be inserted into the cloth. Such a structure 
adapts itself for articles like jerseys and sweaters, which are 
required to be heavy and bulky in handle. The same prin- 
ciple of stitch gives rise to the best-known patterns in eol- 
our, the fancy yarn lying to the back of the ground, or 
knitting above the ground, as required. 

For outer garments it is expedient that the surface 
of the cloth should be as even and as flat as possible, so that 
uniform wear may result. The knitted fabrie, however, va- 
ries its surface considerably with certain well-known prin- 
ciples of stitch. The one most in evidence for outer wear 
during the past season goes under the name of the “pearl.” 
It owes its origin to the fact that the plain stitch presents 
an entirely different aspect on the face to what it does on 
the back of the texture, the face or right side appearing 
much flatter than the back or wrong side. When wrong- 
side stitch is produced at given points on the right side, a 
very striking high and low effect shows itself on the cloth, 
an effeet greatly accentuated by using thick yarns. This 
stitch belongs to one of the most rapidly developing depart- 
ments of the knitting industry. The surface may also be 
varied by openings and elevations as in the lace stitch, a 
type which finds its chief use in ornamenting hosiery gar- 
ments. During work on the machines certain stitches are 
removed from their rightful needles, and transferred one 
place to the right or left. Certain needles thus hold two 
stitches, whilst their neighbours have none, so that openings 
and high parts oceur in the cloth, which, when arranged in 
a symmetrical manner, give rise to extremely ornamental 
effects. Pieces of lace can, of course, be inserted, but the 
material is different and is thicker at the joint, for which 
reason the lace work made as deseribed above is preferred. 

The produets of the Swiss and German knitting ma- 
chinery are probably in advance of all others in attaining 
a higher degree of solidity and stability, and thus approach 
nearest the woven texture in these desirable qualities. The 
best results are attained when fine yarns and a elose set are 
used, and many woven types can be successfully imitated. 
A peculiar feature also is found in the great variety of 
raised effects procurable, and the facility with which faney 
yarns of several colours ean be introduced from the back. 
This strueture may be considered analogous to the woven 
double cloth. Two plain-stitch fabries are worked one above 
the other in different colours, and their positions on the 
face and back respectively reversed by a jacquard machine. 
The further extension of this type is at present occupy- 
ing the chief attention of machine builders and inven- 
tors, and many interesting results may be expected. 

The plain fabric has also been considerably enhanced by 
the embroidery mode of introducing fancy colours in a ver- 
tieal direction. Fine silk is usually employed, the coloured 
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threads being fed into the needles by points straight from 
the bobbins. The points have a side to side movement, so 
that the position of the faney thread may be altered at 
each sueceeding course. The formation of the plain-ground 
fabrie is proceeding all the while, the coloured yarns being 
introduced over and above the ground. 

KNITTING MECHANISM. 

The fabrics just deseribed have been known for a very 
long period, and they would never have assumed their pres- 
ent importance had the mechanism not reached a high degree 
of perfection. The growth of the industry is inseparably 
bound up with, and completely dependent upon, the me- 
chanical developments. Broadly speaking, the weaving 
loom is required to produce long lengths of cloth of uniform 
width, the cloth being subsequently formed into articles 
of clothing by the tailor. We have a corresponding section 
in the knitting trade, but the task more often is to turn 
out the article ready for the wearer, a problem which 
must of necessity introduce many intricacies into the 
mechanism. Take for example the machine which pro- 
duces the articles for ordinary hose. The machine auto- 
matically changes the stitch of the upper part to that of 
the lower part, the articles being meanwhile reduced in diam- 
eter to correspond with the shape of the limb. ‘Arriving at 
the heel, an extra thread is automatically drawn in to give 
greater wear, and the whole character of the motion altered 
to produce the extra material required for the heel. The 
foot is next worked, and a similar pocket worked for the 
toe. The larger garments are made in parts, eight or 
twelve at a time, the parts being narrowed and widened 
along the edges to correspond with the form of the relative 
part of the body. These portions are afterwards joined 
together into the articles required. In the loom the predom- 
inating principle of motion is the lever, and the movements 
have frequently a somewhat jerky character. On the knit- 
ting machine, the circular principle is more in evidence, the 
chief parts being almost invariably worked by cams which 
have a shape in accordance with the nature of motion re- 
quired. The frame thus moves smoothly, and anything of 
an irregular or jerky character at once puts the machine 
out of correct adjustment. Owing to the fact that each 
stitch is formed on its own individual needle, and that a sim- 
ilar motion must be imparted to each, one ean readily un- 
derstand that delicacy is of primary importance. The sink- 
ers and needles work into each other in spaces of a minute 
fraction of an ineh, so that a very small deviation gives rise 
to serious consequences. In the machines for faney fabrics, 
it is striking how frequently the jacquard principle appears 
in pattern making. Cards are cut, and operate in a manner 
similar to the loom. The production on machines weaving 
a uniform diameter of cireular fabrie can be enormous, be- 
eause of the manner in which a large number of feeds can 
be arranged round the cirele of the machine. On some types 
14 and more feeds oceur, which means that that number 
of picks or courses are made for one turn of the frame. In 
the provinee of knitting mechanism the inventive mind has 
great scope; experiments are constantly being made and 
patents taken out, if not always for a distinctly new depar- 
ture, certainly for the improvement of existing machines, 
the simplification of parts, and reduction of wear and tear. 
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FINISHING COTTON CLOTH. 





(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY H. R. CARTER. 





When cotton goods have been treated in a wet state they 
contract in width and in order that they may present a 
smooth appearance must be dried under tension. One ma- 
chine used for this purpose is called a tentering frame; the 
best form consisting of a framework carrying feed rollers, 
tension arrangement, spiral expanders and a pair of endless 
chains earrying clips which automatically seize the cloth at 
the selvages, and as they gradually separate or increase their 
distance one from the other by a few inches, bring the cloth 
almost out to its gray width again and at the same time 
straighten the weft. The cloth may be dried at the same 
time by heat radiated from steam pipes -placed underneath, 
or by gas burners placed in a like position. At the outlet 
of the machine the stretched and dried cloth may be plaited 
or wound upon a roller. 

Instead of using the stentering frame, wet cotton is 
sometimes dried upon the cylinder drying machine and then 
dampened and stretched by a belt stretcher. Drying cylin- 
ders are made with two rows of cylinders, one above the 
other, arranged horizontally, or vertically, when the avail- 
able space is limited arranged in two tiers and supported 
by columns. The cloth is fed to them through expanders. 
The cylinders are steam heated and the cloth passes under 
and over each one alternately. At the delivery end the 
cloth is plaited down by the usual oscillating apparatus. 
The width of the drying cylinders is often such that two 
pieces may be run down the machine abreast at the same 
time. The steam enters the drying cylinders through the 
gudgeons on which they turn, and the water of condensation 
which accumulates in ‘the cylinders is removed through the 
opposite end, being collected by means of scoops or scrapers 
arranged in the interior. The dampening machine next em- 
ployed is usually fitted with a box partly filled with water, 
within which a cireular brush revolves at a high speed, just 
touching the surface. The cloth is drawn over the mouth 
of the box by a pair of rollers and in passing is sprinkled 
by the brush which deposits on its surface a fine spray. 
The eloth is plaited down as it is given out by the roller and 
allowed to lie for some time, when the moisture becomes 
uniformly distributed throughout. It is then stretehed upon 
the belt stretching machine consisting of a pair of adjust- 
able stretching pulleys with perforated brass or india- 
rubber rims set at an angle, which in combination with end- 
less bands, grips the edges of the cloth as it is fed into their 
nips and draws it out to its full width. The distance apart 
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Curie STRETCHING AND WEFT STRAIGHTENING MACHINE. 


of the pulleys, according to the width of the cloth to be 
stretched, is regulated by means of adjusting screws. 

The cloth is now ready for ealendering or finishing, 
the object of which is to impart a soft gloss to the surface. 
This is effected by passing it between rollers, which exert 
Fig. 3. 
The rollers or bowls to the number of four, five, six or seven 
are placed one above the other in a massive iron frame and 
may be of cast iron, wood, compressed paper or cotton 
covered. In the construction of a calender it is important 
that the center of the various bowls be in a vertical line 
one above the other in order that the pressure may be ex- 
erted directly downward, otlerwise there would be a 
tendency to shove one another aside. Calenders should be 
provided with an arrangement so that when out of use the 


pressure, according to the degree of finish desired. 








Fic. 2. Horizontat Drying MACHINE. 

bowls can be readily separated. If left too long in contact, 
the softer bowls are liable to become flattened at the point 
of contact. Too much care cannot be taken to keep the 
bowl of the calender in good condition, because upon the 
polish and smoothness of its surface depends the quality of 
the finish produced by it. Steel and iron bowls require 
frequent wiping with dry cloths to keep them free from 
dampness, which would cause them to rust or pit, in which 
condition they are worthless. Oil must not be allowed to 
get on the bowls as it leads to stains in the cloth. The 
framework of the ealenders should likewise be kept quite 
clean lest the cloth be stained. The cloth is first wound 
upon a wooden bowl near the ground and is then threaded 
round and between the various bowls and finally wound 
upon a wooden roller. When a piece is passed through the 
nip of one pair of rollers only it is said to have had one nip. 
If it passes through the nips of two pairs of rollers, it is 
said to have had two nips, and so on. A two bowl calender 
is sufficient to give one nip, but in order to obtain two nips 
a three bow] calender is required, and so on. 

A number of pieces may be given one nip in a three, 
four or five bowled calender at the same time. A four 
bowled calender taking three pieces and so on. 

If it is desired to increase the weight, gloss or lustre of 
the cloth, finishing materials and stiffening compositions 
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are applied. This is done after.the first drying, dampening 
and stretching which we have deseribed. The finishing 
materials are applied to the cloth, in the form of a starch 
or paste, as it passes through the starch mangle, which is 
usually made with one brass and two sycamore bowls, 
mounted in slide blocks, adjustable by vertical serews. The 
bottom bowl is partly immersed in the starch trough, and as 
the cloth leaves the machine, the superfluous starch con- 
tained therein is removed while passing through the nip of 
the rollers. 

Among finishing materials used are soap, oils, fats, 
paraffin, wax, and spermaceti. Soap acts as a softener and 
assists in glazing the cloth. Tallow is sometimes added to 
finishing compositions, partly to give suppleness to the 
cloth and partly to help in the glazing. For finishing the 
best hard beef or mutton tallows, which is the solid fat of 
the sheep or ox, should alone be used. For softening, any 
good white tallow may be used. When it is desired to use 
starch or other deliquescent substance, tallow is a convenient 
medium for softening down the harsh feel resulting thereby. 





Fig. 3. Srx Bown CALenpDer. 


Cocoanut oil also mixes well with starch size, and owing to 
its pure white color is largely used by finishers. It makes 
a good firm white soap and gives a smoother, softer feel to 
the cloth than tallow or bleached palm oil. 

Before palm oil ean be used by finishers, it must be 
bleached, when it becomes a hard, white fat, very like 
tallow, for which it may be substituted if desired. Beeswax 
must likewise be bleached before it can be used by the 
finisher of white goods. It melts at about 145 degrees F., 
and is therefore useful in obtaining a high degree of gloss 
when desired. On the whole, however, white paraffin wax, 
obtained from paraffin shale or from petroleum oil, and 
melting at from 120 degrees to 125. degrees F., will prob- 
ably be found best suited for finishing. It assists glazing 
very much, gives a fine gloss which is lasting and leaves the 
cloth elastic and supple without being greasy. It must be 
kept well mixed in, however, as it is apt to separate from 
the other constituents of the finish. 

Spermaceti is a white wax-like substance obtained from 
the blubber of the sperm and bottle-nosed whale, it melts at 








about 110 F., and gives a fine but rather expensive glaze to 
the cloth. 

The cloth having been filled or starehed as described, it 
is then dried, dampened, stretched and ecalendered. To 
stiffen and finish about ten tons per day the following plant 
would be required: 

Three two bowl wood starch mangles, no friction. 

Two starch mangles—bottom bowls brass, top wood, no 
friction. 

Three drying machines, to take two pieces. 

Three damping machines with break down arrangement. 

Three belt stretching machines. 

One soft calender, 3 nips. 

Any of the heavily filled calender finishers can be made 
with the above machinery. 

For finishing low, medium and heavy shirtings, say 
about 2,500 pieces per day, the following machinery will be 
required : 

Two drying machines for two pieces. 

Two damping machines. 

Two belt stretching machines. 

Two Scotch stareh mangles, friction change wheel. 

Two Victoria starch mangles with friction change wheel. 

Two wood bowl starching mangles without friction. 

One starch mangle with brass bottom bow] and top wood, 
without friction. 

Three drying machines for two pieces. 

Two damping machines. 

Fifteen beetling machines of about 40 pullers each, to 
take five pieces 32 inches wide. 

Three belt stretching machines. 

Two three-bow! conroys with soft cotton bowl. 

One seven-bowl swissing calender. 

Beetling flattens and gives lustre to the fabric operated 
upon. In this machine, the cloth having been wound upon 
east iron beams, is subject to a rapid succession of elastic 
blows from a series of hammers. The hammers work 
vertically and each hammer head is suspended on belts 
tightly stretched round coil springs.’ As the beetling pro- 
ceeds, the beam carrying the cloth is slowly started and 
moved end ways in its bearings by suitable mechanism. 
Each hammer makes about 380 blows per minute. 

The finished cloth is now measured, lapped or folded 
and made up to suit. the special taste of the market for 
which it is intended, then packed and shipped. The pieces 
are frequently plainly ornamented with faney ribbons and 
devices for the home trade. For export it is much more 
profusely ornamented. Tickets with devices in gold and 
bronze upon a blue or red ground are pasted on, presenting 
a very gay appearance. Almost every country has its spe- 
cial “fold” peeuliar to itself which alone will sell there. 
Handkerchiefs and other high class goods are often put 
into elaborately made boxes, having a most attractive ap- 
pearance when displayed to advantage in shop windows. 


A new law of the Panama Congress taxes mother-of- 
pearl fishers $75.00 for each diving machine used. The 
use of dredges and drags is prohibited. Those fishing for 
shell by the primitive diving method are not taxed. 


On November 12, 1910, the President revoked the de- 
eree of August 10, setting aside a certain sum to aid the 
sugar industry of the Isthmus. The reason advanced was 
the present financial condition of the country. 
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THe SweEaTInG Process oF DETACHING THE Woot From 
Sxins.—THE SULPHIDE PROCEss. 





(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 
BY HOWARD PRIESTMAN. 





PART II. 


THE SWEATING PROCESS. 

The depilation or dehairing of sheepskins by the sweat- 
ing process seems at first sight to be the most desirable 
and most natural method of loosening the wool, because 
no powerful reagents are used for this purpose. It is true 
that wool which is loosened by sweating is free from the 
principal defects of limed wool. Unfortunately, there are 
other drawbacks inherent to the sweating process. When 
wool is loosened by this process from the skin on which it 
grows, the cuticle or surface of the skin is detached from 
the corium or hide proper by putrefactive fermentation. 
It does not seem to be quite clear whether the softer por- 
tion of the cuticle is attacked by the bacterial action and 
that ammonia is generated by the process, or whether the 
ammonia which is the result of this action is responsible 
for the separation of the euticle and the wool from the hide. 
It may be that both play their part in the process. It is 
only of importance to remember that neither this process 
nor the lime process will give the desired results if the so- 
lutions are so sterilized that no bacterial action ean take 
place. 

Cold sweating as practiced in the United States may be 
taken as an illustration of the method under discussion. 
Damp skins are exposed to a damp atmosphere at a uni- 
form temperature of 60 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit for four 
or five days in a closed chamber. At this temperature 
there is said to be no putrefaetion, but that the loosening is 
due to the production of ammonia. This cannot be a sci- 
entifically aceurate statement. It may be that the bacterial 
action is so slight as not to amount to putrefaction in the 
ordinary sense of the term; but some kind of “ferment” 
must take place. All fellmongers know that skins which 
have the wool taken from them by this method are slimy, 
flaccid and thin. The thinness is so marked that sweated 
skins have to be swelled after the process before they are 
suitable for tanning. The thinning is attributed to the fact 
that gelatinous matter in the hide is dissolved by the ammo- 
nia acting in eonjunetion, or possibly in solution in the 
water which is so freely used in the burring machine. 
It has already been stated that the chemical constituents 
of wool and skin are practically the same, and it is, there- 
fore, only reasonable to expect that when a given process 
will dissolve the gelatinous or cementing matter in the one 
(skin) it will do the same for the other (wool). 

Sweated skin wool is very clean and very easy to wash, 
and so free that it gives an excellent tare in the comb. 
But in spite of all these good points, it cannot compare 
with fleece wool in spinning power and finish. What is 
true of the skins is also true of the wool—something that 
it originally contained is now missing. Before the skins 





are made into leather the loss is remedied by artificial means. 
But however well the wool may be treated it is not possi- 
ble to replace in it all that has been taken away. The 
cleanest and driest Buenos Ayres skins contain very little 
wool fat (lanoline) and hardly any suint (potassium salts) ; 
so little, that if treated in a desuinting machine there is 
practically no yield, although greasy fleece contains as much 
as 30 per cent. of its gross weight. Now it seems an easy 
cealeulation to find the amount of suint that would be yielded 
by a blend of 50 pounds of skin and 50 pounds of greasy 
wool. The one yields 30 per cent. and the other nothing; 
the blend ought to yield 15 per cent. But, as a matter of 
fact, this is far from being the ease. 

In extreme eases the yield of suint is so small as to be 


of no practical value. The reason is instructive: In the 


sweating process the fiber has parted not only with the 
suint and yolk outside the fiber, but also with an excessive 
amount of similar material from within the fiber, and the 
consequence is that it is in a condition that may be likened 
to that of a dry sponge with pores that are thirsty for lu- 
brieation. Henee, as soon as the wool finds itself in a so- 
lution super-charged with suint, it absorbs and assimilates 
that with which the greasy wool has parted. This affinity 
of skin wool for suitable filling or lubricant may easily 
be tested by those who wash and ecard such material. Wool 
which is liberally treated with first-class neutral soap or 
super-fatted soft soap in the washing-bowls will “fly” 
less in the cards and give a better result than similar 
wool which has not been “fed” in the washing process. 
Doubtless in this ease some of the missing potash salts 
are replaced from the soap solution. 

It is still easier to demonstrate the strong affinity of 
dry skin wool for oil. If we suppose, for example, that 4 
per cent. of superior olive oil, which is easily saponifiable, 
is applied to a lot of clean-washed, sweated wool as it 
comes from the rollers of a washing or back-washing ma- 
chine, the resulting top will not appear greasy in the least 
degree. In facet, if the top be tested for fatty matter in 
the ordinary way some of the oil will have disappeared. 
It will probably show 21% or 3 per cent. of oil at most. 
The other 1% or 1 per cent. will be incorporated in the 
structure of the fiber so closely that washing in hot soapy 
water will not extract it. Benzine or some similar volatile 
solvent will be necessary if it is desired to remove it again. 

Skin wool which has been “fed” with an excess of soap 
or oil is less harsh and dry than is usually the ease where 
nothing is done to feed the wool. The same is true of 
skin: wool washed with greasy wool after it has absorbed 
the surplus suint, but this must not be taken to mean that 
wool onee robbed of a part of its substance will ever be 
made quite what it was before. The fibers have not the 
same elasticity and suppleness, although prior to washing 
they may have been coated with a gummy substance that 
strongly resembles suint. Those who use the heavier type 
of skin wools will know that they part with this gum in the 
washing and that it often floats as a kind of seum on the 
surface of the sud. Presumably, it is rendered almost li- 
quid by the heat, so that it ean float up through the hot 
water to the surface, where it remains as a sticky and in- 
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soluble impurity, ready to attach itself and adhere to any 
solid matter with which it comes in contact. 

One thing must be borne in mind by those who try to 
improve the handle and finish of skin wool by mixing it with 
greasy wool. In nine eases out of ten, the resulting blend 
will partake more of the nature of the skin wool than the 
greasy. In other words, it is easier to damage wool than 
to repair damage. 

There is one other point in regard to skin wool that de- 
serves attention. It is often said that B. A. skin wool will not 
felt, beeause the seales or serrations are injured by the 
processes through which the wool has gone. Of course, it 
may happen that the seales on some lots are affected and 
injured, but any ordinary microscope will disclose the faet 
that the seales on good B. A. skin wool are just as per- 
fect as those on Australian greasy; if anything, the for- 
mer are more easy to see because they are slightly more 
prominent. Comparison may be made by referring to Figs. 
4 and 5. This prominence is doubtless due to the removal 
of gelatinous or connective substance that has already been 
alluded to. But so far as anyone ean ascertain, the removal 
has no adverse effect on the seales themselves, they appear 
to be just as firmly fixed to the fiber as do those of fleece 
wool. The reason for lack of felting power must be looked 


for elsewhere. 





Fig. 4. Sweatep B. A. Woou, SHowine ScALES AND SER- 
RATIONS. MaaGniriep 60 Times. 


A German physicist has recently propounded a new 
attributing the adhesion which 
takes place to a chemical effect on the cuticle of the fiber. 
As yet there is not sufficient evidence on which to base con- 
clusions. As long ago as 1867, some people thought that 
the power of wool to felt was due to the erimp or undula- 
tion of the fiber. It is probable that felting is due to a 
combination of cireumstanees, and not to a single peecu- 
hiarity of the fiber. There ean be little doubt that. elas- 
ticity must play its part in felting as in spinning value, 
and for this reason all users of skin wool would be well re- 
paid if they could discover any method of restoring the 
missing constituents to over dry skin wool. 
THE SULPHIDE PROCESS. 

Two methods of removing wool from the skins of dead 
sheep have been deseribed, namely, the lime process and the 
sweating process. Both of them present serious drawbacks. 
The former is always injurious to the wool and the latter 
depreciates the value of both wool and skin. The lime al- 
ways destroys some of the gelatinous connective tissue on 
The sweating 


theory in regard to felting, 


the hide, and over-liming is really injurious. 
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process is even less desirable from the tanner’s point of 
view, because it always leaves the skins in a slimy, flaccid 
and thin condition. And the worst of it is that these results 
are not confined to the skins. Similar detriment un- 
doubtedly takes place in the wool, and it is the effects on 
the fiber that are of such serious moment to the worsted 
trade—indeed to all branches of the wool industry. Both 
processes continue to be used, not for their efficiency, but 
on account of their simplicity, and because of the impos- 
sibility of entirely destroying wool by either of them, what- 
ever mistakes may be made. In America the sweating pro- 
cess is so far obsolete that in a recent book on leather 
industries, the subject oceupies about three lines. It is true 
that these other ways require care. It is also true that eare- 
lessness will meet with swift retribution. 

If sodium sulphide is used to strip wool from the skin, 
the hide will be distinetly improved in the process, and if 
it is properly applied, the wool will be little worse than 
if it had been shorn from the living animal. Some people 
have an idea that all dead wool is inferior. By dead wool 
such people mean wool that has been removed from the 
skin of sheep after they are dead. It may be stated without 
the least fear of contradiction that this is not the ease. 
There are still large users of skin wool who hold to the 
opinion that wool which has been left long on dead skins 
will contain some inherent defect. Of course, this is true if 
putrefaction of any kind has been set up within the fiber, 
but otherwise there is no proof whatever to support the sup- 
position. On the other hand, it is easy to show that no 
great change is likely to take place in the nature of wool 
simply on aecount of the death of the animal on which 
it grows; for wool is like hair, and continues to grow like a 
parasite, after the death of the animal of which it may be 
said to form a part. 

It is a fact of great importance to the wool trade that 
wool may “die” or at least be very badly diseased on the 
back of a living sheep. Hairs which remain in the fleeces 
after they are detached from the skin come under this cate- 
gory, and are usually known as kemps; and it is certain 
that dead or “fallen” wool does differ in stracture from 
that which is well nourished. In many kemps the inter- 
nal cells are missing. The term fallen wool really refers 
to parts of fleeces which have been loosened from the 
sheep’s back by disease or accident during life. Such wool 
ought to be collected and sold by itself. But parcels that 
purport to be fallen wool often contain locks that have 
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only fallen on the floor during sorting or elassing, and 
henee the name has aequired a wider significance than it 
originally bore. If the supposition be correct that wool 
may be clipped from dead skins and that such wool will be 
little inferior to fleece wool, the question naturally arises as 
to whether there is any chemical process that will remove the 
wool from dead skins without doing injury either to the 
one or the other. 

It is a eurious paradox that the alkali which is more 
deadly to wool than any other is the best possible reagent 
for loosening the fiber from the skin. A 10 per cent. solu- 
tion of sodium sulphide will attack the interior cells of a 
wool fiber in such a way that in three minutes the fiber will 
crumple, curl, or collapse as shown in Fig. 6, and if the 
action is allowed to continue for ten minutes, the outer 
walls will be attacked and complete disintegration will re- 
sult as shown in Fig. 7. The wool really becomes gelati- 
nized, and in fifteen minutes it will be entirely dissolved. 
This reagent also attacks the epidermis or cuticle of the 
skin so vigorously that the wool may be swept from the 
skin with a broom, so loose does it become in time. But the 
most curious fact is still to be told. 

It has already been stated that the skin proper con- 
tains the same amount of sulphur, carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 








Fig. 6. AusTRALIAN Greasy Woou Arrer THREE MINUTES 
IN A 10 Per Cent. Sotution or Sopium Svt- 
PHIDE. MAGNIFIED 60 TIMEs. 


gen and nitrogen as does the cuticle and the wool upon its 
surface. It is also a fact that most reagents that dissolve 
the one will damage the other also. This is true of the ac- 
tion of lime and of the ammonia which is generated by pu- 
trefaction; but sodium sulphide has this extraordinary and 
paradoxical property, that whilst it destroys all cuticle and 
wool with which it comes in contact, it actually swells and 
improves the nature of the hide. The question at once arises, 
ean this powerful alkali be so applied as to destroy the 
cuticle and loosen the fiber roots without attacking and in- 
juring the wool itself? The answer, of course, is—yes! 
provided only that the sodium sulphide is so applied that it 
is not allowed to touch any part of the wool, except that 
which is actually below the surface of the skin. 

In the sulphide process the pelts or skins must be spread 
out, wool side downwards, on a table or other smooth sur- 
face, so that the sulphide may be applied to the flesh side 
without the wool being touched. No hard and fast rule is 
necessary as to the strength of the reagent. Sometimes it is 
made up with lime and water until it has the consistency of 
a thick paint, with a density of anywhere from 14 to 24 
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degrees Baume. Sometimes a solution of sodium sulphide 


is used alone. In any ease, it is painted on to the flesh 
side of the skin, just so much being applied that it will not 
drop from the edges. Each skin is then folded in such a 
way that all the wool is on the outside, and all the flesh 
side and the paint together inside. Skin 


treated in this way and piled in heaps by men who work 


after skin is 
in rubber gloves to save their hands from the action of the 
alkali; in this condition the skins remain for one day. 

The sulphide with its beneficial action works its way 
through the skin from the flesh side to the hair-growing 
layer or cuticle in a few hours, the time depending on the 
thickness of the skin and on the strength of the reagent. 
Then, having permeated all the substance of the hide, it 
eats away the softer part of the euticle so rapidly that in 
four to six hours the wool may be pulled out. As a rule 
the skins are left to lie from twelve to sixteen hours, with 
the strength of the paint so regulated that there will be no 
tendency for it to spread up the wool fibers. No sulphide 
must ever touch the wool, and to ensure this end the skins 
are usually taken from the painting-room into the pulling- 
room without their being unfolded, and in this doubled con- 
dition the wool is taken from them. The hair bulbs will be 
eaten quite away, and the sheaths of cuticle will come out 
is perfectly done. If the action 
long, the epidermis will be alto- 
gether disintegrated, and all the fiber within the cuticle 
(which, after all, is only about 1-60 of an inch) will be 
eaten away. With ordinary care, this is the maximum dam- 
age that can be done, for the slight splashing of the sulphide 
on to the wool around the edges of the skin will actually 
destroy the wool it touches, so that it becomes dead loss 
to the puller, and not a source of danger to the user. 


with the wool if the work 
is allowed to continue too 


Once detached from the skin, there is little to be said 
about the wool. It is only the rbot extremities that are 
affected in any way by the sodium. Practice shows that 
this wool is a more merchantable article than wool which 
is pulled by either of the other processes. With the skins 
it is different; they must not be exposed in their present 
condition to the action of the air, or serious trouble will 
result. This brings us to the crux of the whole question, 
for the same thing is true of other processes. Leather or 
hide is never allowed to dry until the lime or sulphide of 
sodium is entirely removed from the skins by the process 
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known as “drenching.” If this is necessary for leather, how 
much more necessary must it be for wool, where suppleness 
and elasticity are of such paramount importance, and yet 
no process to attain this end is ever used until the wool is 
dry and spoiled. 

So long as sheep are slaughtered. with wool on them there 
will be skins to pull; and until the wool receives at least 
as much scientifie consideration as hides, skin wool will of 
necessity be rated at a much lower value than wool which is 
shorn. The hardness and the eracks that result when 


limed skins are allowed to dry have a counterpart in limed 
wool which is equally neglected. The question is whether 
the wool cannot be saved, as skins are saved, from such 
deterioration. There is no reason to suppose that skin woel 
will ever be made quite equal to the best fleece wool for 
many types of finish. But just as surely as sulphide wool 
has fewer defects than slipe, so sure is it that an inereased 
knowledge of textile requirements would enable pullers to 
send their wool to market in a condition much more suited 
to the worsted industry. 


Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers. 


Discussions of Mill Problems are 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR LOOM FIXERS. 





BY SHUTTLE GUARD. 





I have read a good many articles on the subject of loom 
fixing that helped me a great deal. I consider the proper 
fixing of a loom a very important part jn the operation of 
a mill. A good quantity and quality of cloth is desired 
and this eannot be done unless the loom is in proper con- 
dition. I am talking of plain weaving only. If the warp 
comes to the loom in good condition, I consider the speed 
of a loom an important feature in getting off production. 
The speed should be regulated according to the width of 
the loom. Too excessive speed with any loom will not 
make money for the company, because a loom running 
slowly will make more cloth than a fast one will, if stand- 
ing part of the time. I believe any machine can be run 
too fast or too slow to get the best results. 

A loom 41 inches in the reed space should run about 
160 picks per minute. It should be set up to pick with 
the erank at the top center, or if there is any difference just 
a little in front of top eenter with pick ball or knob in the 
lowest part of cam point and with the lug or jerker straps 
good and tight. Then the picker must be parallel, the 
shuttle boxes must not be too tight, the reed and shuttle 
boxes must be in line and the picker stick adjusted so it 
will stand about two and one-half inches from the back 
end of the shuttle box. The harness cams can be set level 
with reed, anywhere from one to four inches from the fell 
of cloth according to the weight and count of the goods. 
The lighter the goods the closer the reed must be to the 
fell of the cloth. The further away from the cloth you 
have the reed when you level your harness, the smoother 
the cloth will be, unless you get the harness cams so late 
that the shuttle can not get through the warp until the 
harness closes and eauses the shuttle to skip over or under 
both shades, thus making bad cloth at each selvage. The 
harness must be rolled down almost to the race back and 
as near alike as possible. Some say the back harness 
should be a little higher than the front one, but the cams 
and top rolls are built to make up for the back harness 
being further away from the race board. The whip roll 
should be just about level with breast beam and harness 
eyes when the harness is level. 

If light goods are being woven, the tension springs 
should be adjusted so as to give plenty of vibration to the 
warp and to take off as much strain on the warp as pos- 
sible. If a loom fixer will take pains in fixing his looms 
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and adjusting all parts of the loom to suit the grade of 
goods he is making, the warp will run better, the weaver 
ean make more and better cloth than where a fixer just 
merely does what he is obliged to do. A fixer ean drag 
along and fix the broken parts or the parts that have 
slipped, but that is not all he should do. He should fix 
his looms so they will run light and be easy on the weaver. 
Kinky filling is one trouble a loom fixer has. If the 
picker stick has too much power, that will cause the filling 
to kink. A good way to stop filling from kinking is to 
reduce the power of the blow struck by the picker stick, 
and another way is to put some tension in the shuttle. The 
best way is to reduce the twist in the filling. 

The stop motion is an important part of a loom. The 
fork must clear the rack and the notch on the stop motion 
finger should be set with shuttles in the same end of the 
loom with the fork and about one-eighth of an inch from 
the noteh on the fork shank. The eam should be set so it 
will start to raise the eam follower when the reed is at 
front center. Then the snake head or finger will pass the 
noteh on the fork shank before it has time to fall back 
down; that is if the filling has struck the fork. The let 
off motion should be looked after also. It should be ad- 
justed so as to let off the warp smooth and even. The take 
up motion must be set, so it will take up one pick every 
time the shuttle goes through the warp and when the fill- 
ing is all out of the shuttles, the let off should drop back 
two or three notches or picks to prevent thin places in the 
cloth. All nuts and set serews should be kept tight on a 
loom and it should be well oiled. 


HINTS ON THE CARE OF PICKER AND 
CARD ROOM MACHINERY. 





BY W. C. H. 





The overseer should take a walk through to his picker 
room a few times a day. Weigh a few of the finisher laps, 
also have a yard or two rolled off the finisher lap and 
weigh it to be sure his work is coming along in good even 
condition. Put his weight down in a memorandum book 
each day for reference and so he can tell how his work is 
going to eome out. See that the second hand is doing his 
duty. Have the hank book handed to him every morning 
and earefully look it over. A little carelessness on the 
part of the seeond hand and the section hand will resuli 
in a loss of quite a few hanks a day, or stop a number o: 


spindles from running. 
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Teach the second hand, section hand and eard grinder 
never to get short of supplies but to replace the breakages. 
Be sure to have the spindles wiped off every day. The 
roller beams, earriage rail and battern rail four times a 
day. Have the flys cleaned every time the frame is doffing, 
if not, after doffing the lint that is on the flyers when the 
frame is started up will fly off into the roving and make 
bad roving for spinning. 

I always have the frame tenders wipe down the roller 
beams, and back beams just before they start to replace 
the creeling, as if any lint is on the roller beam at back of 
rolls it will eateh on the roving and get into the fine 


roving and usually go into the spinning room. Single 
and double should be properly looked after. Managing 


get the good will- of 
the help and procure a large production. If all of these 


hints are properly earried out the test of roving will be 


help is a very important matter, so to 


produced and a good, smooth yarn will follow. 
CARDS. 

We take the lap from the finisher picker to the ecard to 
reduce its weight per yard and draw the fibres to make 
them lay more evenly, and elean from the eotton its im- 
purities, seed, sand, leaf, short staple, and fly. Cleanliness 


is one of the chief points in carding. Too much eare can 


not be taken in the setting of a card. The leader and how 
it is set is a very important point in single or double eard- 
ing. The setting of the feed plate is another very impor- 
tant part of earding, and to set to get good results the 
tops and doffers are set as close as possible without touch- 
ing, or they wear rubbing against the eylinder wire. 

The laps are packed at the back of the ecard and passed 
under or between the feed roll and plate. The eotton 
combed by the leader is carried to the cylinder, combed 
by the tops and earried around by the eylinder to the 
doffer. The doffer wire combs or eards the cotton from 
the cylinder after it is carried to the front of the eard and 
is then combed off the doffer by a eomb in front of the 
doffer driven from the cylinder by a belt and intermediate 


pulley. The sliver is passed between two calender rolls 
and condensed into a rope. It is then passed through 


a ealendar head and down through into a ean where it is 
coiled until the ean is full. The can is then replaced by an 
empty ean and the process repeated. 

Great care should be taken in oiling the All 
parts should be oiled once a day and the high speed parts 
The 


seeds, sand and flying should be removed once or twice a 


eards. 
twice a day, using only a little oil at each application. 


week and the sereens under the leader brushed every time 
the fly is removed. The leader should be removed from the 
eard every three months and the sereen thoroughly cleaned. 
If any of the teeth are bent, straighten them up and 
thoroughly clean knives. Put the leader back in place and 
If the leader is dull have it sharpened and the card 


we 


set it. 
properly set will do good work on any kind of eotton. 
Two ecards should be ground every day, making sixty 
Oftener than this would give 
Of course strong yarn means 


eards ground in thirty days. 
stronger and cleaner yarn. 
better weaving and knitting and less waste. 
Strip half of the ecards 


Cards should 
be stripped through twice a day. 
at eight o’elock in the morning, -taking every other card 
of?say, 60 cards. At 10:30 strip the other 30 cards. At 
°:00 p. m. start stripping the first 30 cards again. About 
4:30 p. m. strip the second 30 cards the same as at 10:30 
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a. m., making four strippings a day, but strip each ecard 


only twice a day, as this gives easier work than stripping 
all off one section at one time. 
SLIVER LAP MACHINE. 


Set the stop motion so the will aet 


immediately when an end breaks. 


spoons spoons 
Regulate the distances 
between drawing rolls, then make the proper adjustment 
of sliver conductor and guide plate so that a good selvage 
will be made. Make proper adjustment of rack and keep 
them plumb and level. If out of plumb or level it is apt 
That means waste and bad 
not to 

That 
bad work at the next process. Roll off a few yards of this 
lap and hold it to the light and look it over. You will find 


thick and thin places in it something like a finisher lap 


to eause bad selvage on laps. 


work. Friction motions need attention so allow 


oil to get on them or soft lap will be made. “ans 


from pickers. To overcome this to a great extent use a 
ribbon lap machine before combing. 

In manufacturing fine yarns sliver lap or ribbon lap 
ot 


cotton can be placed behind a sliver lap machine and from 


machines on double machinery are used. Cans carded 


14 to 24 ends ean be used, the number usually being gov- 
Draft 
per yard required. 


erned by the width of lap required. in according 
to the number 


Balanced spoons are placed in position at the back of the 


of ends and weight 


machine. When an end of cotton runs out or breaks on 


the back of the machine will stop. The end from this ean 
passes through a guide plate over balanced spoons, through 
a conductor to the drawing rolls. The drawing rolls con- 
sist of three pairs of rolls similar to drawing frame rolls. 
From drawing rolls, the sheet sliver passes between two 
pairs of smooth calender or press rolls. These press the 
sliver into a uniform sheet, pass it over a polished yard 


plate and it is wound on wooden roll or spool. One im- 


portant point to look after is cleanliness around this ma- 
chine. 


THE RIBBON LAP MACHINE. 


The lap from a sliver to produce a smooth yarn by 
combing, is taken from a sliver lap machine and placed 
lap ‘machine, doubling six ends into one. The 
The laps 


are placed on a wooden lap roll and the sheet passes over 


on a ribbon 
draft of this machine is usually six total draft. 


a balaneed spoon, through guides and through four pairs 
of drawing rolls. The sheet the draw 
eurved plate to a table and then passes be- 
to 


from front rolls 
passes over ¢ 
tween calender rolls. The table calender rolls serve 
condense layers of cotton into one sheet and passes the 
sheet to the smooth calender or presser rolls of lap head. 
There is a slight draft between the wooden roll and the 
feed 
sliver lap machine. 


This- lap is an evener lap and the work then 


roll. The lap head is exactly the same as on the 
So the setting points are very much 
the same. 
passes to the comber. 

COMBERS. 

Combers are used to clean the impurities from the lap 
of eotton and draw all the uneven length or fibers of cotton 
to lay in a parallel position. To select from carded cotton 
the fibers suitable for the class of yarn required and also 
to take out that not 
removed in the previous processes. The principal motions to 
look after are the feed motion, that feeds the lap to the 
machine; nipper motion which holds the cotton during 


nep dust and foreign matter were 


the combing operation; the backward and forward motion 
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of the delivery roll; the piecing up motion; and the delivery 
of the stoek to the calender rolls, draw box and conductor 
so the sliver will be delivered in the ean in the best of con- 
dition for the drawing frame. Great eare should be taken 
in oiling all parts, the cleaning and the per cent. of waste 
to be removed from the cotton. 

DRAWING FRAMES. 

When no sliver lap machine is used we take the sliver 
from the card in eans and place these cans behind our 
frames. A drawing frame usually has six deliveries, that 
is six ends run into one. The ecard sliver usually weighs 
fifty-four grains to the yard for three processes of drawing. 
The first drawing has a draft of 51% for six ends into one. 
The seeond drawing has a draft of 534 with six ends into 
one. The finisher has 5.90 to 6 draft, six ends into one. 

The drawing frames are a very important part of cotton 
spinning. Great eare must be used in drafting and setting 
the rolls so as to get a smooth yarn after it has been spun. 
The weight per yard passing between the rolls, the length 
of staple and the speed of the front roll must all be con- 
sidered to get the right distance to spread the rolls. - Metallic 
rolls require a different setting than ledther covered rolls. 
If a total draft between the front and back roll is six- a 
good set of drafts for a drawing frame will be 


vs, . RP Aare) parte pe ee 6. 
Draft between first and second rolls.... 3. 
Draft between second and third rolls.... 1.66 
Draft between third and fourth rolls.... 1.20 


1.20 « 1.66 « 3. = 5.97 of a draft. 

The seven clearers and under clearers should be cleaned 
every hour. The frame wiped down at 9 o’cloeck, between 
eleven and eleven thirty, three o’clock, and five o’clock. 
Teach the operatives to keep all clean waste off the floor. 
Sweep the floor four times a day, say at 9:30, 11:30, 3:30 
and 5:30. Be sure and see the flutes of the steel rolls are 
kept from filling up. Never allow any steel hooks to be 
used on the rolls in cleaning. ‘If metallie rolls, seour them 
every week. If leather covered rolls have them looked 
over every week, and all the bad rolls replaced with good 
ones. Be sure that each roll of each row of rolls are 
weighted alike. If the front rolls have 12 pounds of weight, 
see that the front rolls on every frame are the same. If 
the middle rolls have fourteen pounds see that all the mid- 
dle rolls have the 14 pound weight on them, and the third 
and fourth in the same manner. 

By keeping these frames in good running eondition, 
properly set and properly cleaned, the very best yarn is 
produced. Great care must be taken to teach the opera- 
tives to place full eans of sliver in the place of the empty 
cans; my system is to have 1% of the cans empty at a time 
on a frame. Never have the end of the sliver pass be- 
tween the baek roll before it stops. When passing in an 
end, never let the tender lap it over the other end over one 
inch, or if they do have them go to the front of the frame 
and take it out. Be sure to have all broken ends at each 
machine from cards to slubber pieced together and see that 
the spoons are all in working condition. 


Congress has pessed a bill authorizing the construction 
of a wireless telegraph station at Colon. 


Inquiries about anything pertaining to the textile indus- 
tries will be cheerfully answered by Corron. 
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HINTS FOR THE BLEACHER. 





BY M. T. 8S. 





In looking over a recent issue of your magazine I see 
that manufacturers and jobbers sometimes have trouble 
with oil and rust stains that appear on the goods. It is in 
the bleachery that the stains get on the cloth. The cloth is 
generally all right when it comes from the mill and if there 
is anything wrong it tells on itself, such as bad weaving or 
lumpy yarn. If there are other stains on the cloth they 
would be taken out in the process of boiling and bleaching, 
that is, anything except tar and that eannot be taken out 
by any process as yet discovered. The men who buy the 
cloth are always on the lookout for stains and what stains 
they find, are usually on the cloth when it leaves the bleach- 
ery and does not get on there afterwards. When the goods 
are dyed the color may change and sometimes that also is 
the fault of the bleaching. 

All this is true of the bleachery but there is something to 
be said about the mill too. I often see heavy places in the 
cloth because some of the frames in the mill put more twist 
in the yarn than the other frames and of course the frames 
giving the greatest twist will put out the hardest yarn. This 
makes practically no differenee where the cloth is to be fin- 
ished white or cream, but when the goods are dyed the 
harder twisted yarn will show a lighter color than the yarn 
with less twist, so it eam be readily seen why it will not do to 
mix yarn having different twists in the same piece of cloth. 
This condition is more noticeable in the goods that come 
from the South than the goods manufactured in the North 
and it would show up more in fine goods than in coarse 
goods. The man in charge of the twisting frames should 
see that all of the frames give the same twist, as it will aid 
materially in making the finished cloth show up to the best 
advantage. 

There is always a gain in goods during bleaching, but 
in some goods the gain is much more than in others if hand- 
led right. If cotton cloth is 39 or 40 inches wide when it 
goes to the bleachery and that cloth is finished 36 inches 
when it leaves the bleachery, that bleachery could give the 
cloth 5 per cent gain and have some over, that is, if the 
cloth is handled right. 


TO ATTAIN SUCCESS IN THE SLASHER 
ROOM. 





BY C. P. B. 





It has been said that the slashing of yarn is one-half of 
the weaving and no truer statement ean well be made, as in 
this room a few little things can undo all the work of the 
preceeding departments. No matter how well the cotton may 
have been carded or the yarn spun, if the slashing is not 
done properly the weaver will have much trouble in weav- 
ing the cloth, although conditions may be ideal in the weave 
room. Let us consider briefly what result is sought in 
slashing and then we will be better able to discuss the 
means which tend to attain this result. 

The application of size to cotton yarn, and by the word 
size I mean a mixture of starch, water, tallow or softener 
and antiseptic in proper proportions cooked together, is 
intended to strengthen the yarn, by making the fibers stick 
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close together; to make the yarn soft and pliable, so that 
it will pass easily through the harness heddles and not cut 
them out; to increase the resistance of the yarn to the chaf- 
ing of the reed and the harnesses as the cloth is being 
woven; to prevent mildew and decay of the finished cloth 
and sometimes-to add a certain percentage of weight to 
the warp. In order for size to give the very best results 
only the best materials should be used. - Superintendents 
differ in their choice of the ingredients for their mixings 
but they know that the best size materials is the cheapest 
in the long run. The quantity of the ingredients may 
vary but the quality should never do so. Corn starch, 
which is the stareh used most extensively in sizing, is not 
all the same. Sometimes of two shipments of stareh from 
the same house one sample will be smooth and soft to the 
feel, while in the other shipment the particles are rough 
and hard and cannot be broken up even after prolonged 
boiling. Starch of the last kind makes the yarn harsh and 
rough and works havoe with the harnesses and results in 
poor weaving in general. Tallow should have a good odor 
and the lighter the color the better. There is a great deal 
of adulteration in this article and besides the direct loss of 
money occurring from this there are the poor results which 
come from using such softener. Softening oils are some- 
times used as substitutes for tallow. As an antiseptic chlo- 
ride of zine (Zn Cl,) is usually used and this is also valuable 
in giving weight to the yarn. Caustic soda (Na O H) in 
small quantities is recommended in size mixings for its 
action in breaking up the granules of starch and also for 
its softening effect on the yarn.“ Care should be taken not 
to use too much on account of its turning the yarn yellow 
when no washing out takes place. The use of a little acetic 
acid as a neutralizer will prevent this. 

Size should be cooked for not less than an hour and 
longer if the condensation of the steam does not result in 
light size. The size should boil slowly all the time in the 
box in order that it may penetrate the yarn thoroughly. 
Size that does not go into the yarn is of no ‘use, as it is 
knocked off in the weave room. The quantity of size in 
the box should be kept about the same for uniformity and 
the size roll should be kept almost covered by the size. The 
longer the yarn is in contact with the size the better it goes 
in. The size valve should never be left open without watch- 
ing, as the box may boil or run over and cause waste. 
Boxes and kettles should be equipped with faucets in the 
bottom so that size which has become too light may be 
drawn off and so that these vessels may* be washed out 
frequently. Things should be so managed that there will 
be little if any size in the kettles and in the hoxes at stop- 
ping time. 

The running through of the warp requires much atten- 
tion. - In picking the lease at the back care should be taken 
to see that no ends are crossed as this makes breakouts for 
the weaver. Count the lease with the strings about two 
feet from the guide rells then when in doubt as to the posi- 
tion of an end it ean easily be traced to where it -belongs. 
Where a string is used in lease-picking the squeeze rolls 
may not be let down until the lease strings have passed the 
This makes it possible to put in the rods 


front squeeze roll. 
Where no string 


in front without breaking a single end. 
is used but the ends twisted together the squeeze rolls 
should be let down first. In laying the warp in the comb 
there should be approximately the same number of ends 
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in each dent and no light and heavy places in the comb, as 
these make hard and soft places in the loom beam. 
on the section beams, on the different rolls and on the eylin- 
ders should be watched for and eut off. 
warp between the front rolls and the squeeze rolls should 
not become great, for when such is the ease all the elasticity 
and life is taken out of the yarn and much breakage takes 


Laps 


The tension of the 


place when the weaving is done. This is governed by the 
amount of cloth on the front roll. It should not be more 
than 14 inch larger in diameter than the bottom squeeze 
rolls. This exeess is to take up the slack in the yarn. 
The squeeze rolls should always be driven positively in 
order to put less strain on the yarn. 

Slashers which are used for fine yarns have their big 
cylinders driven while on coarse yarns this is not neces- 
sary. The speed of the slasher depends on the number of 
ends, the number of the yarn and the pressure of steam. 
The larger the number of ends or the smaller the number 
of the yarn the longer it takes for the size to go in and 
for the yarn to dry. With a small number of ends or with 
lighter yarn less time is required. A slower speed with a 
lower steam pressure is recommended as being better than 
high speed and high presure. Yarn with large amount of 
twist requires more time to be fully impregnated with 
size than do yarns with less twist. The slasher tender 
should run his lease strings through often enough to keep 
the warp fully separated and should pay particular atten- 
tion to the selvage. Short strings can be run in here quite 
often with little loss of time. The friction driving the loom 
beam should not be so tight as to cause undue strain on 
the warp between the front roll and the beam. The yarn 
should be wound on the beam with a uniform tension. This 
ean be regulated by the beam pressure underneath. The 
warp should be felt often to see that it is drying properly 
and to note the softness or harshness of the yarn. A too 
high pressure of steam in the cylinders should be avoided 
as this may bake the yarn and make it harsh and brritle. 
Enough steam should be used to thoroughly dry the yarn, 
as a damp or wet beam will have its ends stuck together and 
may mildew. Loose ends in the warp should be tied up 
before they become entangled in the comb and cause bad 
breakouts. Stoppages during running hours should be for 
short periods only, as there is danger of the yarn scorching 
and as the squeeze rolls may leave a bad place on the warp. 
Loom beams should have true heads in order that good 
selvages may be made. Sometimes the heads on the sec- 
tion beams become unwound and make breakouts in the 
selvages. The copper cylinders should be perfectly smooth 
so that no loose ends will stick and form laps. Often these 
cylinders become partially ‘full of water and when such is 
the ease the yarn drys very poorly. This water can be 
blown out and the stopped pipe or trap attended to. In 
order to prevent the condensation of steam in the pipes, 
after stopping time, open all the steam valves after the 
main supply has been eut off. The size rolls should be 
raised at the close of the run and then sponged off. They 
should be recovered when the flannels become worn and 
hard and occasionally the flannel should be taken off and 
washed out thoroughly. Close attention should be paid to 
the matter of waste with a view toward making this item 
as small as possible. To sum up we might say that con- 
stant vigilance is the keynote to the successful management 


of a slasher room. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 


FACTS ABOUT THE PSARSKI DYEING 
MACHINE. 


Epitor Corron: 

The first attack in’ the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter was something like a technical letter. The second 
is simply personal. The Psarski Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, before accepting my invention, tried the machine for 
months, had dyeing done in the presence of the best experts 
in the United States and Europe, and then appreciating 
the merits of the machine, began the manufacture of it. 
I never expected to see anything like the seeond article 
that appeared in the American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
If it is in return for our refusal to place an advertisement 
in their paper, it is an amusing case of “very small pota- 
toes.” 

Technically it is not necessary for me to answer the 
second artiele as, in my first letter, I explained the action 
of our machine. Regarding revolving types of machines 
would say they are good. They do the work perfeetly in 
some eases, but everyone, particularly dyers and colorists, 
see the big advantage when yarn or hosiery is dyed in an 
apparatus like ours, (the Psarski), as the quality is not 
injured in- the least, not being felted, wrinkled, or dam- 
aged. They also recognize the great saving in labor, steam 
and dyestuff, and the simplicity of the work. 

The American Wool and Cotton Reporter’s articles 
dilate on channels. Channels are never formed in our 
machine. We have never done any miracles in our ma- 
chine, and no manufacturer has ever asked us to do any. 
We cannot use a strong solution of acids in our iron ma- 
chine, and we ean not dye sulphur eolors in our bronze 
machine. It is simply a matter of metals. Large quan- 
tities, 500-850 Ibs., of loose stock or worsted tops can be 
dyed in our large machine with perfect results. For more 
exact work, like yarn and hosiery, we strongly recommend 
oyr 250-300 lbs. capacity machine. It is no secret that 
conditions and eireumstaneces in various mills vary a great 
deal, and we are not pushing our machine hard. Our work 
is straight. There are no secrets about it. We sell our 
machine on sixty days trial, and send a man to demonstrate 
same; in other words, we take all the risks. 

We do not ask extravagant prices for the machine. The 
bronze machine, which weighs about 19,000 Ibs. complete, 
and with whieh we furnish everything, even the belt, costs 
only about $3,000. It is different from other machines for 
which the manufacturer is asked to pay from two to three 
thousand dollars. Other machines are mentioned so many 
times in the American Wool and Cotton Reporter that I am 
positively frightened, but I would like to see a few hundred 
pound batelies of cotton yarn dyed in those machines with 
basic colors on a tannin mordant. It is work I would not 
advise to be done in our machine. I would advise com- 
petitors who spend so much money on expensive articles 
against our system not to do so. Why should they spend 
the money? If my machine is no good it will be shown so 
in a short time. Some people fear that money is not going 
to come to them as easily as it has, which explains the 
attacks of the American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 





There are cases cited where I failed to make good with 
my experiments. I would ask the gentlemen to speak for 
themselves, if I ever experimented for them on yarn in 
our small machine, which I recommend for partieular work. 
The market is open and time will establish a good reputa- 
tion for our machine. It is said that this eriticism will be 
continued in the American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
These articles are amusing. They will argue and discuss 
the technical problems so much, notwithstanding that they 
have no practical knowledge of them, that they will only 
contradict themselves, as they have already done in the 
articles published. I have riothing against the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter. It ean write whatever it 
pleases regarding my system. The judgment of the trade 
concerning the merits of the machines in question will be 
correctly formed in the near future, and I have no fear 
that it will not approve the principle on which my ma- 
chine is construeted. 

JAN. T. PSARSKI. 


AN ACCURATE METHOD OF SHAFT 
ALIGNMENT. 


The proper aligning of shafting is somewhat of a prob- 
lem in every factory, and textile plants are no exception. 
Turning long lengths of shafting requires a considerable 
amount of power, and a poorly hung line shaft uses more 
coal than is usually realized. Old methods of truing up a 
shaft are not only inconvenient, but inadequate as well, 
and only approximate resulis can be secured. Frequent 
inspection of the shafting, especially in textile mills, is an 
absolute necessity, if the full benefit of the power is to be 
secured. For quickness, simplicity and absolute accuracy, 
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PortTaBLeE TarGcet With SeLtr ApDJUSTING JAWS. 


Fig. 1. 


the method of aligning shafting shown herewith simplifies 
the problem of controlling friction on line shafting. This 
method makes it possible to level and line 250 feet of line 
shaft between’the time of shutting down speed at six 
o’clock and nine o’elock in the evening. 

The apparatus manufactured by the Kinkead Manu- 
facturing Company, 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass., con- 
sists essentially of a special architect’s level built particu- 
larly for indoor work and eapable of sighting clearly on a 
line of shaft 600 feet long, either day or night; a self-cen- 
tering target which is hung from the shafting by an in- 
genious jaw clamp so constructed that it not only invariably 
finds the center of the shafting but remains invariable ir- 
respective of the changing size of shafting; and a fixed or 
stationary target used as a check to insure uniform read- 
ings and results. The portable target is capable of such 
arrangements and adjustment as enables the operator to 
work: on any of the various lines of shafting,—whether 
overhead, in pits, on piers, under tables, shafting with or 
without obs‘ruetions under or over it. The offset feature 
of this target enables cne to work without removing any 
belts. The faeces of the targe!s are transparent, and by 
the use of special lanterns furnished with the outfit, the 
work ean be done as successfully at night as by day, elimi- 
nating the necessity of shutting down to do this work. 

Figure No. 1 shows the portable target as it hangs from 
an overhead shaft, and Figure No. 2 shows the ordinary 
method of using the outfit. Special features are provided 
for offsetting the line where obstructions beneath the shaft 
interfere, also for working on a shaft in a pit or beneath 
tthe floor. All the arrangements described provide for the 
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accurate locating of both the engineer’s level and the 
fixed target in positions convenient to the operator and by 
means which permit of the accurate alignment of the 


shafting, the aligning and the leveling being done at one 
operation. The special training of an expert is not nee- 
essary; any intelligent millwright or mechanie ean use it. 
The rapidity with which the operator can work is another 
good feature,, and it requires only two men to adjust any 
line. 
for any reason it is found that a line shaft cannot be made 


Another peculiar feature of the tool is that when 
absolutely level without much labor and expense, the line 
ean be graded in, giving as god friction results, without 


resetting all hangers or boxes. 





GeorGeE W. LoaaGir. 


George W. Loggie, the treasirer and general manager 
of the Kinkead Manufacturing Company, who has for 
some time made a special- study of transmission problems, 
especially in textile mills, is at present traveling through 
the South upon the solicitation of several of the largest 
textile manufacturers in this territory. His proposition 
is something more than a tool, as it means the scientific 
handling and solving of one of the common problems of 
transmission, and it is being taken up with a good deal of 
While on his Southern trip Mr. 
Loggie can be reached by addressing him eare of Corron, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


enthusiasm in the mills. 





THe Micuet-Kurze Co., with offices in the Hudson Ter- 
minal Buildings, New York, has just been organized to do 
photo retouching and illustrating of machinery subjects. 
The business will be managed by A. Eugene Michel, As- 
soc. Mem. Am. Soe. M. E. and’ thte*staff of artists will be in 
charge of Wm. F. Kurze, who was Art Director of the Sei- 
entifie Engraving Co., during the past four years and is one 
of New York’s best known artists in mechanical lines. The 
extensive engineering and advertiging experience of- both 
members qualifies this firm to deliver high grade work to 
manufacturers of machine tools, steam and electric power 
plant apparatus and other engineering products. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Two hundred and seventy-four textile mills were built 
or under construction in the United States in 1910 in spite 
of the adverse conditions that have prevailed. This is a 
greater number than was built in 1907. The country has 
never seen a better quality of optimism than that displayed 
by the textile manufacturers during the past three years, 
and it is a notable fact that few mills have failed to take 
advantage of this period to improve the physical condi- 
tion of their plants. 

Inspired by this spirit of confidence and feeling assured 
that the year 1911 will witness the greatest improvement in 
trade since the panic, the Cortey TextrLe Speciautry Co. 
have opened offices in the Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga., 
and will act as manufacturers’ agents in the Southern States 
for the following econeerns: The C. J. Root Co., Bristol, 
Conn., mill counting machines; Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., “Tyeos” hygrodeik and hygrometers; 
Hacking & Co., Ltd., Bury, England, eloth folding ma- 
chines; Logemann Brothers Co., Milwaukee, Wis., baling 
presses; Rhode Island Humidifier & Ventilafing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L., the James Kelly system of humidification ; 
and sole selling agents in the United States for the Corley 
Automatic Tread Guides. 

When in the market for any of the above machinery 
you should not purchase without first getting their cata- 
logues and prices which will be sent on request, or they will 
be glad to have their salesman call at any time desired. 


AN AMERICAN EXHIBIT IN A FOREIGN 
EXPOSITION. 





The Centenary Exposition at Buenos Aires is in honor 
of the one hundredth birthday of the Argentine Republic 
and therefore as a celebration is not very different from our 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia thirty-five years ago. 
We are indebted to the H. B. Smith Machine Co., of Smith- 
ville, N. J., for a halftone view showing their Exhibit of 
some five or six Wood Working Machines. The Exhibit was 
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in charge of Messrs. Storer & Cia of Buenos Aires who 
represent the H. B. Smith Machine Co. in Argentina, Par- 
aguay and Uruguay. The machines exhibited were as fol- 
lows: 

First, a Hand Planer or Jointer with a substantial 
frame and both tables having horizontal and vertical adjust- 
ments. The machine is provided with a safety guard, an 
adjustable guide, and a ecountershaft. 

Second, a Bevel Saw Table in which the table adjusts up 
and down to regulate the depth of eut; and it is fitted with 
cross-cutting and slitting gauges. A countershaft and saw 
are ineluded in the equipment. 

Third, a Single-End Tenoner with copes for door and 
sash work. These machines may be fitted with single or 
double heads, and with or without copes. The carriage is 
mounted on roller bearings so as to move easil yand true 
across the ways. 

Fourth, a Reciprocating Mortiser, which in this case is 
fitted with a boring attachment and with a compound table 
having a rack and pinion feed for working all kinds of hard 
woods. 

The fifth machine is a Jig Saw of modern design for 
doing all kinds of inside work, such as fret work ete. 

A sixth machine was exhibited but being in another 
space was not shown on the engraving. It was the Com- 
pany’s well known 36 inch Standard Band Saw Machine. 

_The above described exhibit are only a few of the many 
machines which the H. B. Smith Machine Co. build and they 
were so well received by the visitors of the Exposition and 
by various Wood Workers, that large orders have been ea- 
bled to the Company, and at this writing they have a num- 
ber of unfilled orders on hand for that part of South Amer- 
ica, which no doubt, is largely due to the exhibit at the 
Exposition above referred to. 


THe New York Revoivine PortaBLe ELevator Co., 
manufacturers of a portable tiering machine for stacking 
bales, boxes, ete., and known as the “Revolvator”, whose 
plant suffered complete destruction by fire on October 3rd, 
1910,.now have in course of construction a new factory 
which will in every way be superior to their old plant. The 
new building will have every modern convenience, and with 
new machinery, run by individual motors, the capacity will 
be three times that of the old plant. At the rate they are 
now booking orders for future delivery, it would seem as 
if the new works would be worked up to the full capacity 
from the start..- Having plenty of ground for expansion, the 
business may be enlarged to take care of a still increasing 
demand. The new location is within a few hundred feet of 
the old property, near the Greenville (Jersey City) station 
of the Central R. R. of N. J. This company is now pub- 
lishing new descriptive literature on their apparatus, which 
ean be obtained by applying to the new address. 


Jounson & WALKER, dealers in cotton yarns, -Prov- 
idence, R. I., are sending out an attractive memoran- 
dum book. A fresh supply is received each month with 
the name of the month on the front eover. One will be 
sent on receipt of application. Johnson & Walker have 
been offered the agency of one of the largest English manu- 
faecturers of high grade yarns for the lace and embroidery 
trade. Negotiations have defined the conditions of the 
agency which are satisfactory to both parties, and the 
agency will doubtless soon be an accomplished fact. 
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